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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, 
and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. ‘The constituent public agencies of 
the Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or 
personnel offices serving a particular governmental depart- 
ment or division. They serve national, state, and local 
governments of the United States, and Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and local areas in Canada. The Assembly was 
organized in 1906 by officials and others actually engaged 
in civil service and other public personnel activities in 
order to provide mutual help in meeting common prob- 
lems and to improve public personnel administration. A 
Headquarters Office has been established at 1313 East 
6oth Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve as a clearinghouse 
for information on public personnel matters. 
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The Preparation of Pencil and 


Paper ‘Tests 


DONALD J. SUBLETTE 





INTRODUCTION 

ISTORICALLY speaking, written 
H tests or examinations have been con- 

sidered the most important tech- 
nique used by civil service commissions in 
the recruiting of employees. Although other 
selection techniques have been brought into 
use as the practices of civil service agencies 
have developed, written tests continue to 
play a major role in civil service selection 
methods. 

Present selection methods and techniques 
used by public personnel agencies may be 
generally grouped as follows: 

Written examinations or pencil and 
paper tests. 

Oral interviews or oral examinations. 

Performance tests or practical démon- 
strations. 

Evaluation of training and experience. 

Investigation of character, training and 
experience and other factors. 

Physical tests. 

Medical examinations. 

While the methods other than written 
examinations may have a more popular ap- 
peal and may appear to be more practical, 
most civil service commissions have found 
considerable difficulty in giving objective 
ratings when these other methods are used. 
Unless considerable skill is used in reducing 
these criteria to an objective, measurable 
basis, it may be successfully argued that 
ratings such as for training and experience 
are only “one man’s opinion.” Written ex- 
aminations (particularly where modern 
techniques are applied), offer to the greatest 


degree the requirement of objectivity that 
is demanded in most jurisdictions. It does 
not follow, however, that written examina- 
tions should be the only selection method 
used, for all seven of the methods listed may 
be applicable for various classes and posi- 
tions. A combination of methods, rather, 
will secure the best results. 

Before discussing the preparation and 
interpretation of tests, it is desirable to con- 
sider other factors that affect the selection 
program. It is axiomatic, for example, that 
good eligibles cannot be secured from a 
group of poor applicants by even the most 
advanced selection methods. It is similarly 
true that, given a high average quality of 
applicants, almost any selection method will 
yield satisfactory results. This would indi- 
cate that “positive recruitment” is in many 
instances as important as the selection 
methods that are used. Although the quality 
of applicants for positions in the public 
service will vary with general economic con- 
ditions and with the prestige value or repu- 
tation of the governmental agency in which 
vacancies exist, proper attention given to the 
announcement and publicizing of examina- 
tions will bear fruit in terms of immediate 
improvement in selection results. 


Factors TO BE MEASURED 
S a prelude to the consideration of 
specific examination techniques, it 
might be well first to essay an answer to the 
question: “What are the characteristics of 
applicants that make for success on the job?” 
An apparently satisfactory answer is that 
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it is their ability to perform the work re- 
quired. If apprentice positions are con- 
sidered, this statement can be extended to 
include the ability to learn to perform the 
work required. If it is further urged that 
mere ability to perform is not the sole 
criterion of success, then to this can be added 
the willingness to perform. It will be seen 
that these qualities are rather general and 
not susceptible to measurement without 
further analysis. An objective analysis would 
indicate that the following are probably the 
most important elements in job success: 

Skills: This includes specifically the abil- 
ity to perform habitually certain physical or 
mental processes (such as the ability to 
type). 

Knowledge: In many situations, knowl- 
edge such as that of rules and regulations, or 
the techniques and terminology of a trade 
or profession, are quite important to job 
success. 

Aptitudes: This is a rather broad term. 
It is essentially native ability, including 
both physical and mental traits, which some 
psychologists believe to be relatively unin- 
fluenced by education or environment. 
There may be some disagreement as to the 
exact nature of aptitudes and the relative 
influence of environment on their mani- 
festation, but for selection purposes it is 
useful to differentiate between those traits 
which are admittedly the true product of 
training (school or experience), and those 
traits that, at least in adults, appear to be 
relatively uninfluenced by training. The 
term aptitude is here used to include such 
traits and characteristics as abstract intel- 
ligence, memory, visual acuity, and various 
other mental, motor and sensory character- 
istics of the individual. In general, aptitudes 
determine a person’s capacity for learning 
and ultimate accomplishments in the ac- 
quisition of knowledges and skills. 

Personality Traits: This again is a term 
covering a wide variety of human character- 
istics, some of which are definitely believed 
to be the result of environmental factors 
and others of which may be innate. Ex- 


amples of personality traits are: social intel- 
ligence, introversion—extroversion, drives, 
ambition, integrity and other similar per- 
sonal factors. 

Interests: Interests have been found in 
many instances to affect job success. 
Whether interests are personality traits or 
aptitudes may be questioned, but in any 
event they are important enough char- 
acteristics to receive special consideration in 
personnel selection. In general, it has been 
found that other things being equal, the 
greater interest a person displays in an ac- 
tivity or a vocation, the greater success he 
will achieve. 

Physical Traits: This term includes such 
characteristics as strength, height, weight, 
agility and coordination, ability to with- 
stand fatigue and other motor and muscular 
powers. 

Medical Condition: There is some over- 
lapping between physical traits and medical 
conditions. This latter term is intended to 
include relative freedom from disease and 
general physical soundness of bodily organs 
and parts, as differentiated from the effec- 
tiveness with which those bodily parts and 
organs may be used. 

It will be readily apparent that the 
enumeration of seven selection methods and 
seven factors to be tested or measured is 
pure coincidence. It is not to be inferred 
that any single selection method is con- 
cerned solely with one selection factor. Even 
the medical examination, which is primarily 
concerned with medical condition, may also 
measure physical traits. Under certain con- 
ditions, the medical examiner may have an 
opportunity to observe and report on per- 
sonality traits. 


“Drrecr” Versus “INDIRECT MEASURES 


PRIVATE industry and to many civil 
service commissioners and personnel ad- 
ministrators, training and experience will 
be the important selection factor. This is 
based on the theory that the prior history of 
an individual is the best indication of his 
future history, and on the further assump- 
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tion that the prior work and academic rec- 
ord of an individual is a good indication of 
the extent to which he possesses those 
factors essential to job success. Obviously, 
experience, if it has been successful, will 
have resulted in the acquisition of knowl- 
edges and skills and will have demonstrated 
the possession of essential aptitudes, per- 
sonality and other traits. If these character- 
istics can be measured directly through the 
evaluation of experience rather than indi- 
rectly through tests, then greater accuracy 
in measurement will be secured as well as 
some saving in time. 

This argument has considerable appeal, 
but those who have attempted to evaluate 
training and experience objectively have 
been only too acutely aware of their dif- 
ficulty in determining adequately, not only 
the quality of particular experience claimed 
by applicants, but its exact nature. It is con- 
ceivable that, when every industrial organi- 
zation maintains an accurate work record 
of day to day assignments evaluated against 
objective measures of job success, it will 
then be possible to select employees solely 
on the basis of their past work records. Pend- 
ing this development and even awaiting the 
case history approach to the evaluation of 
training and experience, personnel agencies 
must resort to tests—tests of knowledge, 
aptitude, and other factors—as the quickest 
and most reliable method of predicting job 
success. 


T MUST be assumed that, for most classes 
of positions, written examinations fur- 
nish an acceptable method for measuring 
knowledge. The only exception to this is 
where the applicants are unable to read and 
write or possess certain other language 
handicaps. Most aptitude tests at the present 
time are also written examinations. To date 
there are no completely adequate written 
tests of personality traits, although many 
pencil and paper tests have been developed 
for that purpose. Some skills are readily 
adaptable to testing in the examination 
room. The skill of an engineer in making 


engineering computations can be readily 
tested in the course of a written examina- 
tion, and skill in writing reports may be 
tested in similar fashion. 

Manual or motor skills for the most part 
cannot be tested directly by written ex- 
aminations. It has been discovered, however, 
that most motor skills (at least those in the 
skilled trades and professional and clerical 
positions) have a verbal counterpart which 
may be tested as knowledge. The machinist 
uses a skill in operating a lathe but he also 
can describe the method of operating the 
lathe; he knows the names of the several 
parts of the lathe and the properties of the 
materials with which he works. A compre- 
hensive examination of his knowledge of 
equipment, materials and process is thus a 
fair measure of his ability to operate the 
equipment. 

To summarize, it may be said that written 
examinations measure knowledge and apti- 
tudes directly and that they measure skills 
indirectly. Apart from pencil and paper tests 
of personality traits, written examinations 
may be both a direct and indirect measure of 
interest. Both logically and experimentally 
it has been shown that interest, particularly 
when related to an occupation, is reflected 
in knowledge about that occupation. While 
it is true that most pencil and paper tests of 
interest are in the nature of questionnaires 
or inventories of the examinee’s likes and 
dislikes for certain activities and situations, 
it is fortunately true that the degree of 
knowledge which an applicant possesses 
about a given occupation is in most cases a 
valid index of interest in that occupation. 

It is apparent, then, that written examina- 
tions measure directly or indirectly five of 
the seven personal characteristics that de- 
termine job success. The design or prepara- 
tion of a written examination will thus be 
directed towards a measurement of these 
five factors; the degree to which each will 
be emphasized will depend on its relative 
importance in a given examination and on 
the relative reliability with which it can be 
measured. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE EXAMINING PROGRAM 


A SOUND position-classification plan is 
essential to any successful testing pro- 
gram. While there are frequent instances in 
which civil service commissions and other 
personnel agencies attempt to carry on a 
selection program without such a plan, the 
excessive expenditure of time and effort that 
is entailed is highly inefficient. In addition 
to furnishing an inventory of positions for 
which examinations are to be given, the 
classification plan itself furnishes the start- 
ing point for examination preparation. In 
the course of drafting each position specifica- 
tion, the classification technician has made 
an analysis of the duties and responsibilities 
of the position and has prepared statements 
of a general nature regarding qualifications 
necessary for successful performance. While 
these analyses for classification purposes are, 
in most jurisdictions, not as detailed nor as 
specific as are those necessary for examina- 
tion preparation, they furnish the test 
technician with at least a general picture of 
the situation which he may expand and de- 
velop further. 

Just as the classification technician surveys 
the duties of a position to the end that he 
may determine intrinsic difficulty and re- 
sponsibility, so also does the test technician 
survey the duties of a position to determine 
qualifications—the personal characteristics 
which employees or applicants must possess 
to perform successfully those duties. When 
the test technician looks at a job, he asks: 
“What must the employee know? What 
skills must he have? What aptitudes and 
other traits must he possess in order to do 
the job successfully?” The answers must be 
based on the experience of the technician, 
from his observation of the job situation, 
from the study of the characteristics of suc- 
cessful employees, and from contacts with 
experts in the particular profession or oc- 
cupation. Even then, the answers are only 
tentative and the technician must modify 
his conclusions from time to time as he ac- 
quires further experience and evidence. 

It should be emphasized, however, that, 


even where adequate research facilities are 
available and time is an unimportant ele- 
ment in test preparation, a thorough-going 
and detailed job analysis made by the 
examiner himself is essential to the prepara- 
tion of any satisfactory examination. In 
order to understand the psychological ele- 
ments of a position and the characteristics 
essential for job success, the examiner will 
not confine himself to a field inspection of 
the positions concerned but will utilize all 
other available resources. These include: 

1) The analyses of other examiners, as 
represented by the tests they have produced. 
Such analyses should be supplemented by 
direct contact and conferences with these 
examiners where that is possible. 

2) Conferences with operating officials, 
supervisors and others concerned with the 
class of positions for which recruiting is 
contemplated. 

3) The study of textual and periodical 
literature, including handbooks, mono- 
graphs and trade catalogs in the particular 
occupational field. 

4) Conferences with accepted experts in 
the particular occupational or professional 
field. 


N THE smaller civil service commissions 
and in those larger agencies which do not 
have occupationally specialized examiners, 
the last of the four points enumerated is 
particularly helpful, for it is frequently 
found necessary to secure the assistance of 
occupational experts to serve as special ex- 
aminers. Outstanding individuals in the 
various professions and trades are generally 
willing to donate their time to a civic service 
such as this. Professional societies, trade 
unions, colleges and universities, technical 
high schools and trade schools are a very 
good source for special examiners. Even in 
those agencies which have occupational 
specialized examiners, public relations are 
advanced by a program that calls for oc- 
casional assistance from outside experts. 
The use of such special examiners in no 
way lessens the necessity for the test tech- 
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nician to acquaint himself with the field 
generally and to make detailed job analyses. 
His preliminary investigation will enable 
him to present fully all the factors involved 
to special examiners and will aid him per- 
sonally in evaluating and interpreting the 
work of these examiners. In such cases the 
test technician or personnel administrator 
should be able to enumerate the duties and 
responsibilities, to suggest the appropriate 
testing devices as well as the specific forms of 
tests used, and to evaluate statistically the 
final results of the special examiner’s work. 
To the special examiner can be left the 
choice and selections of tests subjects and the 
rating of tests or preparation of scoring 
stencils. 


Jos ANALYsIS FOR TEST PREPARATION 


— OBTAIN a clear-cut picture of the 
position for which he is to prepare an 
examination, the experienced examiner will 
make an analysis of the position as one of his 
first moves. When such an analysis is di- 
rected towards the ascertaining of required 
knowledge, the most objective factor dis- 
coverable is that of physical objects handled. 
These will include equipment and tools 
used, materials processed, and completed 
physical objects or products. Names, uses, 
processes and procedures can all be ascer- 
tained. The real difficulty arises in determin- 
ing the required degree of knowledge about 
these things. Conversation with competent 
workmen and their foremen or supervisors 
will generally give at least a partial indica- 
tion of the amount of knowledge required. 
Final determination can be made only when 
experimental tests have been administered 
to groups of workers of known ability. 

The investigation becomes more compli- 
cated in cases where the work is not repre- 
sented primarily by physical products or in 
the operation of machinery for specific 
tangible ends but consists in whole or in part 
of mental processes, the results of which are 
not easily observable. Recourse must here 
be had to indirect measures. These indirect 
measures consist in a determination, gen- 


erally by conferences with persons familiar 
with the trade or occupation, concerning 
the background of qualified persons, their 
experience, training or schooling. The con- 
tent of such indirect factors must be dis- 
covered and interpreted in terms of types 
and degrees of knowledge required. Where 
a skill is acquired by schooling or formal 
training, this process is not extremely dif- 
ficult. However, care must be taken to 
eliminate those subjects taught in school 
which are of very remote relationship or are 
merely of cultural value. The problem is 
more complicated and much more skillful 
investigation and experimental work is re- 
quired where knowledge is acquired pri- 
marily through experience. 


) Series discovered the type and degree 
of knowledge required, the next step 
is to organize these factors in an orderly 
manner. In any type of work it will be dis- 
covered that some information is used very 
infrequently; in fact, it may be used only 
because one particular person happens to 
possess it. Care should be taken to discover 
and isolate for rejection types of informa- 
tion which are accidental and not entirely 
relevant to the given class of positions. 
Other information may be found to be of 
such elementary nature that it can be taken 
for granted. 

After subjects have been listed and evalu- 
ated, and those for which it is desirable to 
test have been determined, the third step is 
the assembling of references or source ma- 
terial to be used in preparing the examina- 
tion. While the investigation is being made, 
supervisors or foremen can generally be 
questioned about the existence of trade cata- 
logs, printed instructions, references or 
texts, and other sources of information that 
are customarily studied and used in connec- 
tion with the position. 

These sources of information should be 
evaluated by an occupational specialist. For 
example, the examiner should know 
whether the statements made in a particular 
trade catalog are true of all equipment of 
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that type or only of that manufacturer’s 
equipment. When texts or handbooks are 
being selected, an effort should be made to 
discover whether the latest editions contain 
information that is more nearly correct than 
previous editions and whether there are sub- 
stantial disagreements in the literature of 
the field concerning terminology, tech- 
niques, or fundamental principles. Resolv- 
ing these differences in certain fields, par- 
ticularly in the social sciences, is extremely 
difficult. 

Another important consideration in 
selecting reference books—one that is some- 
times overlooked—is geographic applicabil- 
ity. Practices, equipment and other factors 
occasionally vary in different parts of the 
country and vary quite materially as con- 
trasted with foreign countries. References 
by foreign writers should not be overlooked, 
but extreme caution should be used to 
identify properly the terminology with that 
customarily found in this country. 

In certain fields which are inadequately 
covered by text books or trade catalogs and 
other similar publications, it may be neces- 
sary to secure information directly by the 
interview method. While most occupations 
today are very well represented in text 
books, handbooks and other material, there 
are still a good many fields where little if 
anything has been reduced to writing. 
Where specific information is collected by 
the interview method, it is even more im- 
portant that it be checked with two or more 
sources to determine whether the termi- 
nology is common to the whole field or is 
merely a local or company idiom. 

Upon completing the preliminary inves- 
tigation, the examiner will have as fruits 
for his efforts a body of factual information 
concerning the position that will furnish a 
tangible basis on which to construct the 
examination. Whether the examination it- 
self will be of the essay or short-answer type 
will be determined by a combination of 
several factors: the nature of the position, 
the anticipated size of the test group, and 
similar considerations. It may be that the 


particular situation may call for a combina- 
tion of the two types. Other things being 
equal, however, the choice should turn on 
a consideration of the relative strong and 
weak points of these two testing media. 


FREE ANSWER TyPE TESTS 


RITTEN tests of information can be 

divided into two major categories: the 
subjective, or “free answer,” and the objec- 
tive, or “short answer” form. Since limita- 
tions of space will not permit exhaustive 
coverage of both types, the bulk of subse- 
quent discussion will be devoted primarily 
to short answer tests, for the potentialities 
of this type of test are the greater of the two, 
and warrant a correspondingly greater em- 
phasis. Nevertheless, it is appropriate at 
this point to dwell briefly on free answer 
type tests—on their uses and abuses. 

The free answer type of question has been 
used since time immemorial; its origin is 
lost in the haze of antiquity. This form of 
question is relatively simple to prepare, but 
simplicity ends at that point. To appraise 
and evaluate answers to free answer ques- 
tions with any degree of accuracy is a most 
difficult task. When no better device was 
available, examinations of this type were 
tolerated as a necessary evil. It was not until 
the growth of psychology as a science and its 
application to educational methods that the 
possibility of improving the examining proc- 
ess was even considered. 

With the development of statistical tech- 
niques, inquiring students directed their at- 
tention to the reliability of free answer ques- 
tions. It had been known for many years 
that seldom would two examiners agree ab- 
solutely as to the merits of respective answers 
to the same free-answer question, and sel- 
dom would the same examiner rate the same 
answer in an identical manner at successive 
times. Research revealed the serious nature 
of the defect in this testing device. Coeff- 
cients of correlation between different raters 
were invariably low, and even correlations 
between successive ratings by the same rater 
showed little positive relationship. The 
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consistency of ratings was little better than 
chance. Even under the more favorable cir- 
cumstances the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween ratings on the same test very rarely 
exceeded .50. 

This is not to be interpreted as a whole- 
sale condemnation of the essay type test as 
an examination medium. There are a cer- 
tain few testing situations in which a well- 
constructed essay test, competently evalu- 
ated, can be used effectively to accomplish 
a limited objective. One such objective is to 
test, not knowledge itself, but the integra- 
tion of knowledge. Although it is generally 
conceded that the short answer type of item 
is much more objective, there is still some 
question as to whether the possession of iso- 
lated bits of information is a good measure 
of a person’s total understanding of the sub- 
ject. Illustrating by analogy, an engineer 
might know the properties of materials, the 
various structural theories, stresses and 
strains and other engineering formulas and 
yet it is conceivable that he might not be 
able to marshal these bits of information in 
designing a specific structure. Similarly, 
short answer questions, while testing knowl- 
edge in piecemeal fashion, furnish little 
clue as to the literary ability of an applicant 
and his ability to organize and logically carry 
out to their conclusions complex ideas. The 
use of suitable aptitude tests and, particu- 
larly, achievement tests such as knowledge 
of spelling and grammar may partially offset 
this deficiency, but custom still demands in 
certain fields the handling of rather com- 
plicated problems in a test situation. Prob- 
lems in designing and drafting in the engi- 
neering fields are in reality performance 
tests or tests of specific skills and probably 
should be treated as such. 

In fact, it may be suggested that the use 
of free answer material should be construed 
as such and should be reserved for the test- 
ing and measuring of skills and the perform- 
ing of particular tasks. As an illustration, a 
personnel technician might be quite famil- 
iar with the terminology used in classifica- 
tion, with occupations, with qualification 


requirements of the several occupations, 
with the form and content of class specifica- 
tions and yet not possess skill in the actual 
preparation of specifications. A performance 
test of the free answer type would consist 
in giving the applicant for a personnel tech- 
nician’s position a problem in preparing a 
specification from submitted data. The ap- 
plicant might also be asked to list and evalu- 
ate the sources of information for preparing 
a Class specification, or to outline a plan for 
a classification survey. 

There are numerous situations in which 
it is believed desirable to ask questions in 
the free answer form which will get at basic 
attitudes. This is particularly true in posi- 
tions dealing largely with problems of 
human relations, such as administrative po- 
sitions and social work positions. Unfor- 
tunately there is no generally accepted 
agreement as to what are desirable attitudes 
except on very elementary features which 
are known to everyone. Even here it may 
be questioned whether or not some device 
similar to that of rating scales and person- 
ality inventories in standardized and short 
answer form are not superior. 


i) os preparation of free answer material, 
regardless of its use and purpose, is gen- 
erally very much easier than is its subse- 
quent rating. Concerning the uses of free 
answer material, there are several points to 
be noted: 

First, free answer questions should never 
be used to test information as such. 

Second, the wording of each question 
should be sufficiently clear to secure reason- 
ably uniform interpretation of the question 
and reasonable uniformity at least in the 
form of answering. 

Third, the questions and instructions 
should not be so detailed as to give away or 
suggest the answer, or to prevent the meas- 
uring of traits which it is desired to measure. 

In rating free answer material, several de- 
vices or methods have been developed to 
give some degree of uniformity in evalua- 
tion. The first and most obvious of these is to 
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have the answers rated by two or more 
examiners, averaging the ratings or resolv- 
ing differences in conferences. Another de- 
vice is the preparation of standard answers 
of several degrees of quality. The applicant’s 
answers are then compared with these stand- 
ard answers to determine relative appro- 
priateness. A third device is the develop- 
ment and use of a check list of points which 
should be covered in a complete answer. 
This list is used in evaluating the answers 
in terms of points covered. Even with these 
aids, however, such factors as literary qual- 
ity, imagination and organizing ability must 
be impressionalistically rated, and the tech- 
nique of using two or more examiners 
should probably be used for this phase of 
the rating process. 


SHORT ANSWER TESTS 


HE period from 1g00 to 1920 marked 

the development of the short answer, 
or objective type of written test. Since 1920, 
the use of objective type questions or items 
has received tremendous impetus. Many 
standardized tests in this form are now avail- 
able in the school subjects and teachers have 
received training in their preparation and 
use. Whereas, prior to 1920, the bulk of in- 
formation tests used by public personnel 
agencies were of the free answer form, today 
by far the largest number of persons exam- 
ined by public personnel agencies are tested 
with short answer tests. Before the types of 
short answer questions are discussed in de- 
tail and their techniques of preparation 
specifically described, it may be worthwhile 
to mention a number of general considera- 
tions that enter into the preparation of a 
written examination in short aswer form. 


One very important consideration is that 
of language difficulty. In preparing short 
answer items, it is axiomatic that a question 
should be so phrased that the language used 
in presenting the question is not of greater 
intrinsic difficulty than the answer sought. 
For example, if it were desired to ask a can- 
didate, in effect, “What is a church?” 


the phraseology of Item “A” would hardly 
be appropriate. 
Item A 

A church is primarily and essentially 

an architectural edifice intended for 

the congregation of the populace for 

sacerdotal purposes. 

(T) (F) 


This question obviously involves words 
considerably more difficult to comprehend 
than the word “church” itself. A much bet- 
ter phrasing of the question would be as in 


Item “B.” 
ITEM B 


A church is a building intended pri- 
marily for religious purposes. 


(T) (F) 


This factor of language difficulty is often 
overlooked in preparing information tests, 
particularly for those classes of positions 
where only a low degree of schooling, liter- 
acy or intelligence is normally expected. 
Where the factor of language is not con- 
sidered, supposed information questions be- 
come primarily verbal intelligence ques- 
tions. 

Items should be so designed that they test 
only one bit of information at a time. For 
example, it is poor testing procedure to pre- 
pare an item such as shown in Item “C.” 

ITEM C 


The United States is located in the 
North American continent and the 
North American continent is the larg- 
est of all continents. 

(T) (F) 


Part of this statement is true and part of 
it is false. The applicant will inevitably be 
confused as to the proper answer. 


| ADDITION to having wording of a 
suitable level for the occupation being 
tested, it is desirable that the words used and 
the manner in which they are used be such 
that persons familiar with the subject will 
arrive at the same interpretation of the ques- 
tion. Item ‘““D” shows how a vaguely worded 
question may evoke a variety of responses. 
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Item D 
Columbus discovered America in 


“Fifteenth century,” “1492,” “‘a sail boat,” 
“in an accidental manner’’—each of these is 
appropriate for an answer (although per- 
haps not equally so). If it is desired to know 
the year in which Columbus discovered 
America, it would be much better to phrase 
this question as in Item “E.” 

ITEM E 


Columbus discovered America in the 
year 


The only correct answer to an item thus 
phrased is “1492.” 

In the discussion of references, it was 
pointed out that considerable care must be 
taken to ascertain whether a legitimate con- 
troversy exists in the fields under considera- 
tion. This is even more important in pre- 
paring items. For example, the statement 
appearing in Item “F” might be made. 

ITEM F 
Columbus was the first man to dis- 
cover America. 
(T) (F) 


While most people believe this to, be true, 
claims have been put forward for various 
other individuals—Leif Ericson, John 
Cabot, Amerigo Vespucci and others. If it 
is desired to phrase the item in such fashion 
as make “true” the correct answer, the word- 
ing of Item “G” would be more appropriate. 

ITEM G 
Columbus is generally credited with 
having discovered America. 


(T) (F) 


NOTHER factor to be observed is that 
of the knowledge level of the particular 
group being tested, as compared with ab- 
solute knowledge. For example, the state- 
ment appearing in Item “H” might be 
included in an examination. 

ITEM H 

Water freezes at 32°. 


(T) (F) 


To the average person this would be a 
true statement. To student of high school 
chemistry or physics a query would be raised 
as to whether the scale of measurement is 
Fahrenheit or Centigrade. If the symbol ‘F’ 
were added, the average person familiar 
with high school chemistry or physics would 
consider the item true. However, to the 
physicist, the expert in this field, this state- 
ment would be unqualifiedly false even if 
the symbol ‘F’ were added. He would re- 
member that water does not freeze at 32°, 
but only begins to freeze at that tempera- 
ture, and then only when certain conditions 
are present, such as purity of water, atmos- 
pheric pressure at sea level, and similar fac- 
tors. This illustrates not only the point that 
the language used must be suitable to the 
occupational group to be-tested, but also 
that suitable qualifying statements must be 
included in the items, depending on the 
knowledge of the group. 

The factor of readability is another im- 
portant point to be observed. Most tests in 
which short answer items are used are an- 
swered under more or less strict time limits. 
Even when the time limits are quite liberal, 
the test situation itself places the applicant 
under considerable pressure to answer 
rapidly. Unless it is deliberately desired to 
penalize fast readers, who, for the most part 
and for most subjects, are also the more 
accurate readers, it is desirable to phrase 
questions so that the answer does not hinge 
on some short word which is apt to be over- 
looked. It is desirable to guard against using 
words that can be easily mistaken for other 
words, particularly those which would still 
make a reasonable statement and yet change’ 
the answer. 

While the factor of misreading can be iso- 
lated and analyzed only through research, 
the careful examiner can do much to phrase, 
punctuate and present the questions in such 
a form that any tendencies toward misread- 
ing are reduced toa minimum. Underlining 
of words which are apt to be skipped in 
reading is a helpful device, even though 
condemned by some psychometricians. In 
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endeavoring to make questions readable 
and understandable, however, precautions 
should be taken lest their difficulty be seri- 
ously altered and answers “given away” by 
the method of presentation, particularly 
through underlining. 

Another point to keep in mind is that 
sections consisting of short answer questions 
testing primarily factual information or 
word knowledge should not present situa- 
tions involving for the average applicant a 
long reasoning process. Reasoning is cer- 
tainly desirable, particularly where it in- 
volves the association of presumably well 
known bits of information, but where the 
reasoning involves long and complicated 
mental processes, it is better to reserve this 
material for special sections rather than to 
mingle it with specific information ques- 
tions. 


ORGANIZATION AND PRESENTATION OF TESTS 


FTER items have been prepared and re- 
viewed for adherence to these prin- 
ciples, the next problem is to assemble them 
for reproduction prior to actual administra- 
tion. At this point, the schedule of subjects 
previously prepared serves as a convenient 
outline for sorting and segregating items and 
checking adequacy of coverage. The final 
selection of items to be used in the test will 
be facilitated if more items are prepared 
than will ultimately be used. 

The equivalent of 200 true-false items has 
been found experimentally to be about the 
minimum for a satisfactory unstandardized 
information test. Given this minimum num- 
ber of items and a fairly simple type of posi- 
tion, the items may well be segregated under 
four headings: general principles; equip- 
ment and tools; materials; and terminology. 
If items are segregated in this general fash- 
ion, it should then be fairly easy to deter- 
mine whether the information possessed by 
the applicant is the result of training (school- 
ing or reading), or experience. Well trained 
but inexperienced persons may be expected 
to perform well in the test section on prin- 
ciples and, possibly, terminology. However, 


they will probably be low on equipment, 
and on tools and materials. In any event, this 
segregation should give a useful clue as to 
the pattern of previous training and experi- 
ence and the strong and weak points of per- 
sons being tested. 

While it is not imperative that the num- 
ber of items in each section be uniform, 
interpretation will be facilitated if such uni- 
formity exists. When standardized tests are 
prepared, it is customary that items in each 
section be arranged in an ascending order 
of difficulty. Although actual item difficulty 
can be determined only after considerable 
research, it is advisable for the examiner at 
least to exercise personal judgment in en- 
deavoring to place the easier items first and 
the harder items at the end of the section. 
A test that is so organized that items too 
difficult for the poorer members of the group 
to handle are presented at the start of a sec- 
tion results in discouragement and a low 
degree of applied effort. It also results in a 
feeling of resentment and criticism towards 
the agency using the test. 

A companion problem to the preparing 
of test items is that of preparing instructions 
to applicants for answering the items. Cer- 
tain conventions and standard methods of 
phrasing have arisen in the testing field for 
all the common types of questions. As is the 
case in preparing items, so also must instruc- 
tions be suited to the intelligence and read- 
ing level of the group. They should contain 
only essential points; instructions that are 
too detailed merely confuse applicants and 
contribute nothing toward clarification of 
procedures. 


ITEM ‘TypEs—TRUE-FALSE 

P TO this point, discussion has been 

directed chiefly at the over-all aspects 

of short answer test development. Turning 

now from the general to the specific, the 

following sections will deal in some detail 

with the various types of short answer items, 

and with their intrinsic characteristics as 
testing media. 

Among the conventional types of short 
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answer items, the true-false variety is per- 
haps the most widely used. Technically, this 
is a “recognition” type of item, requiring 
that the applicant read a statement and de- 
cide whether the statement, as a whole, is 
correct or incorrect. In addition to the ver- 
sion of this form of item that has already 
been illustrated, there are a good many other 
variations. Instead of requiring the appli- 
cant to encircle a ““T” or an “F” (“true” or 
“false’”’), the letters “R” and “W” (“right” 
and “wrong”’), “C” and “I” (“correct” and 
“incorrect’’), “Y” and “N” (“yes” and “no” 

may be used. Although the form of the an- 
swer is for the most part relatively unimpor- 
tant, it is desirable that a given agency 
should standardize on a particular form. In 
this connection it is worthwhile noting that, 
in groups relatively very low in literacy and 
intelligence, it is somewhat difficult to get 
the applicants to understand the abstract 
concepts of truth and falsity. For these 
groups it has been found better to couch the 
items in conventional question form, phras- 
ing them in such fashion that the answer is 
either “yes” or “no.” Item “I” is an illus- 
tration of this version of the true-false item. 

ITEM I 


Is 2 and 2 more than 1 and 4? 
(Yes) (No) 


The true-false form of short answer ques- 
tion probably owes much of its present wide 
popularity to the fact that it apparently is 
the easiest to prepare and the simplest to 
score. It is also adaptable to testing almost 
any type of information where recognition 
is an important factor. It should be pointed 
out, however, that logical distinctions can 
be made between the use of recognition type 
items (true-false, multiple choice or other 
forms) and the recall type. As a general rule 
questions should be placed in the recall form 
(completion or similar types) when the par- 
ticular bit of knowledge tested should be ex- 
tremely familiar to the individual being 
tested. For example, it would be reasonable 
to expect a personnel examiner to recall 
quite readily the term “standard deviation” 


when it had been defined. On the other 
hand, the “coefficient of mean square contin- 
gency” is not at present a common tool in 
personnel statistical work and an item re- 
lated to it would be better put in recognition 
form. In general, definitions of terms which 
are of common use in a trade or profession 
should be placed in recall form. Questions 
dealing with good or poor practices, and 
items or terms with which a person should 
have had some experience but not neces- 
sarily be quite familiar, may be framed in a 
recognition type of item. 


_— of the pitfalls and difficulties en- 
countered in the preparation of true- 
false questions have already been pointed 
out. Experiments and studies of unstand- 
ardized true-false items have revealed that 
the following are among the more common 
errors and undesirable tendencies:* 

1. Long statements, that is those com- 
posed of more than twenty words, tend to 
be true. 

2. Statements containing the words 
always or never or similar words expressing 
absoluteness are much more often false than 
true. 

3. Statements containing such expres- 
sions as almost, almost always, almost never, 
largely, not often, and nearly always, are for 
the most part true statements. 

4. Statements containing such compari- 
sons as more than and less than are more 
often true than false. 

5. Statements involving cause or reason- 
ing are more often false than true. 

It is almost impossible to avoid entirely 
using questions of the above five types, but 
in using them a serious effort should be 
made to see that the number of true and 
false items are approximately equal. An- 
other important consideration in prepar- 
ing questions in true-false form is the fact 
observed from analysis that false statements 
tend to be more difficult than true state- 
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ments. In other words, there is a greater tend- 
ency on the part of the average applicant 
to mark false statements as true than to mark 
true statements false. This probably means 
that greater effort should be spent in se- 
lecting and phrasing true statements. 


CoMPLETION TyPE ITEMS 

a completion or recall type item more 

nearly approaches the essay type ques- 
tions than do other types of short answer 
items. This is true both of the manner of 
answering the items, and the manner of rat- 
ing the answers. As previously illustrated, 
the problem of answering is to complete a 
partial statement by adding a phrase, word 
or symbol which will make the statement a 
correct and acceptable one. It is almost im- 
possible to prepare items in such a manner 
that there will be one and only one correct 
answer. This means that, in order to pre- 
pare a satisfactory completion type item, 
care must be taken in phrasing and con- 
siderable judgment must be used in scoring 
or rating. As in the essay type examination, 
it is impossible to determine a priori all the 
possible correct answers and allowances. 
However, it is much easier with completion 
items than essay type questions to tabulate 
all the responses and then determine ob- 
jectively the allowances to be made for cor- 
rect answers. Common variations in comple- 
tion-type answers are: 

1. Variants of the same word, such as 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs, all 
conveying the same basic idea but with vary- 
ing degrees of appropriateness. 

2. Alternate names for the same thing, 
operation or process. While it is technically 
true that no two English words have iden- 
tical meanings, yet for most words and terms, 
there are a number of synonyms for which 
suitable allowances should be made in scor- 
ing. 

Completion items are occasionally used 
where the answers are phrases rather than 
words. This type of answer presents many 
difficulties, inasmuch as there are usually 
almost as many variations in answers as there 


are examinees. This type of item requires 
considerable care in scoring and its use 
should be avoided. 


NOTHER observation is that answers 
(and consequently, allowances for an- 
swers given) depend to a considerable ex- 
tent on the group being tested. Although 
the same completion item may be used for 
testing several degrees of technical knowl- 
edge, but various answers must be allowed 
depending upon the level of the group. This 
point is illustrated in Item “J.” 
ITEM J 
A common tree used in street planting 


which has a rough bark and oval 
shaped, saw toothed leaves is 


Depending upon the technical knowledge 
of the group being tested the following an- 
swers would be allowable: (1) Elm; (2) 
American elm; (3) Ulmus americana. The 
first answer would be permissible for an 
ordinary park worker, the second would be 
required of a tree surgeon, and the third 
might reasonably be expected of a techni- 
cally trained landscape architect. In a tech- 
nical landscape architectural examination 
the word “elm” alone would not be allowed 
any credit; “American elm” would probably 
be allowed only partial credit; and Ulmus 
americana would be considered the correct 
answer. 

Again, it should be pointed out that ques- 
tions should generally be asked in comple- 
tion form only when it can be reasonably 
expected: (1) that qualified persons will 
have an almost immediate correct response; 
and (2) that the correct answer should be 
the normal response of such persons. If it is 
desired to make some test of the examinee’s 
knowledge of technical terminology in an 
examination for tree surgeon, it would be 
better to have a true-false question, or pos- 
sibly a multiple choice type of question, 
rather than to require the answer Ulmus 
americana to a completion item. 

Due to several factors, chiefly a low degree 
of literacy and the difficulty of deciphering 
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the examinee’s writing, completion type 
questions should be avoided for the lower 
grade positions. Examinees may be familiar 
with particular names but frequently are 
unable to recall anything approaching the 
correct spelling. As an illustration, the word 
“caulk” (referring to a process in joining 
water or sewer pipes together) is called or 
pronounced “‘cork” by most artisans. 


MULTIPLE CHoIcE TyPE ITEMS 
ULTIPLE choice items constitute a 
form of recognition item that is a 
hybrid between the true-false and the com- 
pletion type of question. The first part of 
the item is very similar to that of a com- 
pletion item, except that the applicant is 
given a choice of from three to seven pos- 
sible answers, instead of being required to 
write in the answer. There is no generally 
accepted practice regarding the number of 
optional choices, but the most common prac- 
tice is to present four. The greatest difficulty 
in framing this type of item is to construct 
it in such a fashion that the applicant can- 
not eliminate at least some of the choices 
comparatively easily because of their absurd- 
ity. For example, in Item “K” there are three 
obviously wrong answers. 
Item K 
The tree most commonly used in 
Michigan for street planting is: 
(1) rubber 
(2) date palm 
(3) elm 
(4) apple 
The item can be made more difficult by 
substituting the following choices: (1) 
American elm, (2) English elm, (3) Norway 
maple, (4) Silver maple. This question be- 
comes so difficult that it is almost impossible 
to answer it correctly by a process of elim- 
ination. So far as is known, there has never 
been a complete street tree census in the 
state of Michigan. Both the Norway maple 
and the American elm are quite commonly 
used and probably the English elm and the 
Silver maple could be eliminated as choices, 
but the applicant would have considerable 


‘difficulty in answering unless he were ex- 


pected to be extremely familiar with land- 
scaping practices. To allow two correct an- 
swers defeats somewhat the purpose of multi- 
ple choice items, and if it were anticipated 
that both “American elm” and ‘Norway 
maple” would be allowed as alternate an- 
swers, this question would be better placed 
in a completion form. 


S IN all other types of items, the examiner 

should ask himself, “What is the pur- 
pose of this particular item?” While ques- 
tions may be asked and answers substan- 
tiated by reference to authority, it is quite 
often unnecessary to require a fine degree of 
exactitude in the answers. Item “L” illus- 
trates this point. 

ITEM L 

The value of w to seven decimal 

places 1s: 

(1) 3-4415927 

(2) 3.1416248 

(3) 3-4415424 

(4) 3-1415627 

Even though one of the four alternate an- 
swers is the correct one, it usually is suffi- 
cient to know that the value of = is 3.1416. 
Such highly technical and theoretical knowl- 
edge is meaningless in most situations; 
where more precise information is necessary 
in an actual work situation it can be looked 
up in a handbook. 

In the discussion of true-false items it has 
been suggested that, in any test section, the 
number of true statements should equal the 
number of false statements. The same ob- 
servation should be made regarding mul- 
tiple choice items. If there are four choices 
in the form used, the sequence of the cor- 
rect choice should be so arranged that the 
fourth-place choice should be the correct an- 
swer as Often as any of the other three 
choices. 


OTHER SHORT ANSWER TEST Forms 

HERE are many other forms and varie- 

ties of objective type items in addition 
to those already described. One rather com- 
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monly used type is the “matching” form, 
illustrated in Item “M.” 


ITEM M 


In Column A is a numbered list of 
states. In Column B is a list of cities. 
Indicate the state in which each city is 
located by placing the number cor- 
responding to the proper state on the 
blank line following the name of the 


city. 

Column A. Column B. 

1. Alabama Cincinnati Peterlee 
2. Indiana South Bend ——— 
3. Ohio Cheyenne oe 
4. Nevada Akron cael 
5. Vermont Birmingham = ___ 
6. Wisconsin Reno Se 
7. Wyoming 


In a way, this form combines the features 
of the multiple-choice and completion type 
items. The examinee is usually compelled 
to think of the correct answer and then look 
through a list of possible answers to verify 
his choice. There are generally too many 
choices to make an easy elimination (as is 
possible in multiple-choice questions). The 
difficulty of the test can be increased if, in- 
stead of having an even number of matching 
pairs, one list contains more possible choices 
than the other. This type of item is useful 
in testing rather intensively a narrow or 
specialized field of information. 

Still another form of item, also a hybrid, 
is the type illustrated in Item “N.” 


ITEM N 
Indicate by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. 
in the spaces provided, the order in 
which the following steps should be 
taken in preparing examinations: (1 
indicates the first step.) 


Mimeograph or duplicate 
items 

Make field studies of duties 
and responsibilities of po- 
sitions 

Secure suitable texts, hand- 
books and other reference 


material 


List subjects to be covered by 
examination 

Review examination items 
and arrange for mimeo- 
graphing 


Prepare examination items 


This particular type of item is useful in 
ascertaining an examinee’s knowledge of 
standardized processes and_ procedures. 
Care must be taken however, to avoid situa- 
‘tions where alternate processes to accom- 
plish the same end are permissible. 

i] 

iA DIFFERENT form, which may be de- 
A scribed as a tabular or classification test, 
involves the determination of the grouping 
of a comparatively large number of items 
into a few classes or categories. An illustra- 
tion of this form appears in Item “O.” 

ITEM O 

You are to indicate the amount of 
schooling generally required for the 
following list of occupations by refer- 
ring to the table below, in which 
various amounts of education are 
identified by letters. On the blank 
line following each occupation, place 
the letter corresponding to the ap- 
propriate educational level. (Note 
example.) 

Education 
Less than High School 
High School graduation 
College graduation 
More than 4 years of college 


Sass 


Occupations 
Unskilled labor A Retail Sales work 
Surgeon Janitor 
Stenographer Skilled trades 
Civil engineer Clerical 


This form of item is useful in many fields. 
For example, in a dietetical examination, a 
list of foods might be given and in a suitable 
table the applicant would be required to 
indicate the vitamin content and caloric con- 
tent of each food (two separate tests). In the 
accounting field, a list of accounts could be 
given, to be classified by the examinee as to 
assets, liabilities and other types of accounts. 
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There are undoubtedly many variations of 
these forms and, as further experiments are 
carried out, still further forms may be de- 
vised. 


5 ian comparative uses of the several forms 
and types of questions has been inciden- 
tally treated. To date there has been prac- 
tically no research, nor even serious think- 
ing, on the subject, and in general the choice 
of form, at least among the several objective 
types, is very much a matter of choice with 
the individual examiner or testing agency. 
It should be noted however, that some sub- 
jects lend themselves more easily to one form 
than another and some examiners seem to 
have more skill in preparing one form than 
another. It should also be kept in mind that 
the three standard forms, multiple-choice, 
true-false and completion, are adaptable to 
a larger variety of test situations than are 
any other forms. Insofar as objectivity in 
scoring is concerned, the true-false form is 
probably the most suitable. 

Scoring difficulties and problems have 
been mentioned only in general terms. It 
should be obvious, however, that a more ex- 
perienced person is required for scoring 
completion items than for any other form of 
objective type item. It is equally obvious 
that some chance factor enters into the an- 
swering of most short answer type items. 
It is quite a common practice in scoring true- 
false items to correct for this factor. When 
answering an evenly divided number of 
true-false items, a person should be able to 
get half the answers correct by guessing. The 
method of correcting for this chance factor is 
to penalize wrong answers two points and 
credit correct answers only one point. Mul- 
tiple-choice items present a similar problem. 
The chance factor, at least in theory, is de- 
pendent on the number of choices allowed. 
Experiments have shown, however, that 
where more than three choices are listed, 
correction of scores for the chance factor is 
generally unnecessary, for it does not im- 
prove either the reliability or the validity of 
the test material. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


X& PREVIOUSLY noted, the term “apti- 
tudes” has not been precisely defined. 
Information tests included under this term 
are quite useful in many civil service exam- 
inations. Where the ability to learn or to 
acquire proficiencies and skills is an essen- 
tial characteristic of employees, aptitude 
tests will frequently be found more useful 
than mere tests of information. In fact it is 
probably true that the principal asset that a 
new employee may bring to most positions 
found in the public service is his adaptability 
to conditions not previously encountered, 
together with a talent for adjusting himself 
to new work situations. An inspection of 
many civil service examinations, partic- 
ularly where experience is an unimportant 
factor in selection, will show them to be 
essentially aptitude tests. The choice before 
the civil service examiner in these partic- 
ular cases is not whether or not to use ap- 
titude tests. The choice is, rather, whether 
to use standardized and commercially avail- 
able aptitude tests or to prepare unstand- 
ardized tests for a specific use. Most civil 
service commissions do not have the re- 
sources available to conduct the necessary 
research incidental to preparing satisfactory 
aptitude tests. Even if they did have such 
facilities, it would be more economical for 
them to devote their energies to developing 
tests of information (which are for the most 
part not available commercially), rather 
than to duplicate the work of experts in the 
aptitude test field by devising new tests 
themselves. 

The principal type of aptitude tests with 
which most personnel examiners are famil- . 
iar is the so-called general intelligence test. 
The original and best known intelligence 
test is the Army Alpha Test. This test was 
developed by the United States Army in 
1918 and was found quite useful in the selec- 
tion of officers and certain classes of military 
personnel for specialized assignments. Its 
success with military personnel led to ex- 
perimentation in civilian occupations. 
While there were many instances wherein 
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the experimental results were far from satis- 
factory, these were in no small part due to 
ignorance in the use and interpretation of 
such tests. 

It would appear from this that, unless the 
personnel examiner has special training in 
psychological methods, he would do well to 
avail himself of professional consultation. 
Practically every city in the United States of 
over 50,000 population has attached to its 
school system one or more professionally 
trained psychologists who are familiar with 
the existing commercial group tests, with 
their uses, administration and interpreta- 
tion. In addition to these, there are numer- 
ous other psychologists associated with col- 
leges, universities, and social agencies. Such 
persons can be helpful not only in advising 
on aptitude tests but also can be of assist- 
ance in devising other testing techniques. 


RECENT study of the field of intel- 
A ligence testing has indicated that there 
are more than 350 group pencil and paper 
tests of general intelligence, approximately 
50 of which are useful in civil service testing. 
Not all of these tests are equally useful in 
every testing situation. Again, the advice of 
a professional psychologist or professionally 
training test technician must be secured in 
order to make a proper choice. Among the 
standardized tests most commonly used in 
the public personnel field are the Army 
Alpha, including the original form and the 
several more recent revisions; the various 
Otis Tests; the Detroit Advanced Intelli- 
gence Test and others. In addition to gen- 
eral intelligence tests there are a number of 
standardized tests of mechanical aptitude 
that are useful in civil service testing. In- 
numerable useful tests of clerical aptitude 
have also been devised. For these, reference 
must be made to the catalogs of test pub- 
lishers. Other standardized tests that civil 
service examiners will find quite useful in- 
clude those designed to test arithmetical rea- 
soning, English, spelling and grammar. 
It will be found that it is generally more 
economical for the agency to use commercial 


standardized test material wherever appro- 
priate than to utilize home made test ma- 
terial. Considerable saving in time will re- 
sult in most instances, a better public 
reception will be secured, and test results 
can be more easily defended because of the 
prestige of the authors. 


TrEst INTERPRETATION 


ppl interpretation is one of the most 
difficult technical phases of civil service 
examinations. In the absence of thorough- 
going analysis of test results by research 
methods, the interpretation of tests is largely 
a rule-of-thumb proposition. The test tech- 
nician has several methods available to him 
for determining a passing score for a par- 
ticular test—the most important problem in 
test interpretation. There is some preva- 
lence to the idea that the total number of 
questions should be equated against 100 per 
cent as being perfect. According to this con- 
cept, where 70 per cent is a passing mark, 
70 per cent of the questions right represents 
a passing standard. This approach is totally 
unsound and cannot be justified on any log- 
ical basis. Some arbitrary percentage rating 
considered as a passing point is an inheri- 
tance from the school system and cannot 
properly be used in a personnel program. 
One advantage to the use of standardized 
commercial test material is that such ma- 
terial is generally furnished with standards. 
If the Army Alpha, with a maximum score of 
212, is used for a given occupation, and pre- 
vious experience has indicated that a score 
of 100 is satisfactory, then 100 should be the 
passing mark—in spite of the fact that it 
represents less than half of the perfect score. 
Other approaches to this problem include 
the determination of the approximate num- 
ber of eligibles that will be necessary to fill 
the anticipated needs for personnel. Con- 
siderable care should be taken, however, to 
see that the passing point is not fixed below 
a reasonable standard For many examina- 
tions, it is reasonable to assume that the aver- 
age or median score represents the dividing 
line between the better and poorer appli- 
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cants. This median score can with some logic 
be fixed as the passing point. In the absence 
of any better indication of appropriate 
standards for passing, the examiner may 
seek advice from cooperating specialists. 


CONCLUSION 
— and paper tests, as previously 
noted, are only one approach to civil 
service recruiting. Detailed job analysis will 


do much to improve selection methods. The 
use of ¢ptitude tests in the hands of;:¢r 
with the gai2arice of person with ‘psycholog’ 
ical training will help greatly ia securing 
qualified eligibles The ' p<inciples’ of fest 
construction set forth in this article are but 
a small part of the body of information now 
available. Practical recognition of such prin- 
ciples will contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment of civil service selection procedures. 


Donald J. Sublette is Secretary and Chief Examiner, Detroit Civil 


Service Commission. 
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HEN public personnel administra- 
\ \ tion first appeared on the American 
government scene, emphasis was on 
its moral virtues rather than on its value as a 
common sense, fundamental need of effec- 
tive public administration. Unfortunately, 
this emphasis has not changed in any marked 
degree as the years have passed. Those de- 
siring proof have only to observe the be- 
havior of most civic study groups when con- 
fronted with the problem of recommending 
a public personnel system. The positive 
principles of organization and administra- 
tive management that such groups would 
generally advocate in a system for control- 
ling public accounts, for purchasing sup- 
plies, or for a public welfare program are 
thrown overboard. We find, instead, profit- 
less haggling over negative moral concepts 
which have to do with protecting the per- 
sonnel system against any and all forms of 
partisanship and abuse. While there is no 
denying the need for establishing adequate 
safeguards against harmful manipulation, it 
would appear that in many civil service sys- 
tems such negative safeguards are considered 
ends in themselves; the positive service fea- 
tures of a personnel program are regarded 
merely as incidental by-products. 

This moral emphasis has resulted in two 
principal misconceptions concerning the 
public personnel agency: first, that the op- 
portunities to do wrong are so great that 
control over the activities of a personnel 
agency should not be vested in one respon- 
sible administrator but should be diffused 
among several persons, (this, despite the fact 


that such an arrangement inevitably leads to 
delay, compromise, and “buck passing’); 
second, that it must be kept apart from the 
“unclean” administrative environment in 
which it is established, (thus failing to be- 
come an integral part of the structure it is 
intended to serve). This latter concept 
makes as much sense as does sending doctors 
and nurses into a plague-ridden area with 
instructions to stop the plague but, at the 
same time, stay away from the sick. 


_— first of these misconceptions may be 
traced to the deep-seated distrust for one- 
man government brought here by the early 
settlers. They adopted a communal, demo- 
cratic way of life, pooling together their 
energies and resources to clear the land, to 
build ships, and to transact business and 
trade. Plain forms of government machin- 
ery were established for the simple commu- 
nity, governmental processes in which nearly 
all had a share and could participate. The 
balance of power was distributed among the 
group so that no one leader could emerge to 
tyrannize his neighbors. Administrative and 
judicial governmental functions were placed 
in the hands of multimembered bodies as 
a restraint on executive action. The philos- 
ophy of restraint still prevails, but there are 
indications, notably during emergencies, 
when cumbersome custody by multimem- 
bered control is set aside for emphatic and 
prompt executive action. 

Insofar as most public personnel agencies 
are concerned, multimembered boards still 
maintain strategic control over administra- 
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tive processes. However, recent years have 
seen a trend toward one-man executive ad- 
ministration. It is interesting to trace the 
evolution of the personnel agency in this 
respect. The earliest public personnel agen- 
cies in this country, such as the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the New York 
State Civil Service Commission, and the 
Ohio State Civil Service Commission, were 
set up under the direction of full-time, sal- 
aried, administrative boards. In Ohio, the 
board consisted of two members, and con- 
sisted of three in the case of the other two 
agencies. So long as government functions 
were relatively simple, with few employees 
on the public payrolls and with little known 
about personnel procedures, administrative 
boards could find a reasonably satisfactory 
solution to the problems placed before them. 

With the rapid expansion in government 
activities, personnel problems became more 
complex and difficult of solution. As tech- 
nical staff members, working under the di- 
rection of the administrative boards, be- 
came specialists in various phases of per- 
sonnel activity, these early agencies found it 
necessary to appoint a director of personnel 
to coordinate administrative and technical 
personnel processes. In spite of the delega- 
tion of authority to the director of personnel 
and to important division chiefs, the boards 
kept, and still do keep, their entities, and 
they retain the right to intervene at any time 
to curb the power of the individual. 


EARLY CENTRALIZATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


oes of the first important functional 
changes from the type of agency just 
described is to be found in the New York 
State Department of Civil Service. This 
agency is headed by a three-member, salaried 
commission. One member of the commis- 
sion traditionally devotes full time to the 
position, and his two associates devote part 
of their time. Here we find the first indica- 
tions of an attempt to centralize administra- 
tive responsibility in one person. Signifi- 
cantly, such centralization first occurred 
within the commission itself and not 


through delegation of authority to an execu- 
tive officer apart from the commission. 
Despite this arrangement, however, the New 
York State Department of Civil Service 
found it necessary to appoint an executive 
officer to coordinate the activities of the de- 
partment. 

The turn of the century created needs 
which no longer permitted the simple solu- 
tions of the personnel problems encountered 
in the programs of the early agencies. De- 
partmental operating heads demanded im- 
proved professional execution of personnel 
services rendered to them. The public 
sought greater promptness in carrying out 
personnel functions. Administrative boards 
were unable to keep pace with the quick- 
ened tempo and their deliberate direction 
of the personnel program often proved cum- 
bersome. In an effort to correct this situa- 
tion and meet the demands of the times, 
most of the public personnel agencies that 
were established during the early decades of 
the present century consisted of a part-time 
civil service commission and a director of 
personnel who were to serve as peers. This 
structural type is represented by the civil 
service commissions in the States of New 
Jersey and Wisconsin, and in the City of 
Detroit. 


SUDDEN change is not the rule in any 

evolutionary process, and this holds 
true in the structural types of personnel 
agencies found in New Jersey and Detroit. 
The members of these commissions receive 
an annual salary, which, in view of the part 
time they devote to their offices, is fairly sub- 
stantial. The Wisconsin Personnel Board 
members are paid a per diem for each meet- 
ing, with a limit on the number of meetings 
for which they may be paid in any one year. 
Although the civil service laws creating 
agencies of the type represented by these 
organizations attempts to balance authority 
over personnel matters between the com- 
mission and the director of personnel, con- 
trol over important administrative and 
technical processes is still vested in the com- 
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mission. This is true in New Jersey, where 
each member of the commission exercises 
administrative supervision over a branch 
office. Under such an arrangement, there is 
continual temptation for commission mem- 
bers to assume other authority as the result 
of their administrative duties in the branch 
offices. 

The structural type of personnel agency 
just described is the one most commonly en- 
countered in the larger jurisdictions in the 
United States. The relationships between 
the director of personnel and the commis- 
sion vary from situations in which the execu- 
tive officer is very much subordinated to the 
commission (either by legal sanction or by 
extra-legal aggression on the part of com- 
missioners), to situations wherein the ex- 
ecutive officer possesses greater authority 
than that of the commission. On the other 
hand, part-time civil service commissions 
are the rule in small municipalities, par- 
ticularly those established for police and 
fire personnel. In such situations, the com- 
mission is virtually the entire organization 
and its authority is supreme. 


RECENT ORGANIZATIONAL TRENDS 


ITHIN the last decade, personnel ad 

ministrators and students of the per- 
sonnel problem proposed a change which 
was to carry the transition in the evolution 
of personnel agencies one step further. By 
virtue of their organizational patterns, both 
the full-time, administrative board type of 
organization, such as found in the United 
States Civil Service Commission, and the 
transitional type represented by the New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and Detroit commissions 
occasionally offered obstacles to prompt, de- 
cisive, and sometimes professionally and 
technically competent action. 

The President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management proposed a reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Civil Service 
Commission to provide for a single adminis- 
trator who would direct the administrative 
and technical processes. Associated with the 
administrator was to be an advisory board 


which, it was proposed, would be paid a 
modest per diem. These board members 
would serve as trustees representing the 
public interest in seeing that a fair and 
positive personnel program was carried out. 
Although this proposal was not put into ef- 
fect in the federal service, it was adopted in 
establishing the new personnel agencies in 
Alabama, Minnesota, and Rhode Island and 
in amending the structure of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Civil Service and 
Registration. 


URNING to the second of these mis- 

conceptions (concerning the establish- 
ment of the personnel agency as an 
independent entity), it is significant to note 
that the early personnel agencies were estab- 
lished in what was generally regarded as a 
quagmire of crass political intrigue and cor- 
ruption. Rather than risk tainting the purity 
of these agencies, the civil service laws placed 
them in an administrative “isolation ward,” 
where they would not be exposed to the 
disease of corruption of which other admin- 
istrative agencies were suspected. Evidence 
of this ‘withdrawal from reality” is to be 
found in the fact that most civil service com- 
missions appoint the director of personnel in 
order to preserve the isolated entity of the 
agency. In the few jurisdictions where the 
agency is made an integral part of the gov- 
ernment enterprise through appointment 
by the chief executive officer, governor, or 
mayor, this practice has met with strong 
condemnation by the administrative isola- 
tionists. Strangely enough, the isolationist’s 
point of view is more prevalent among those 
committed to strong political views who 
clamor for responsible government than it 
is among practitioners and students of pub- 
lic administration. 

In the mode of appointment of commis- 
sion members, we find evidence of efforts to 
cut the communication lines between the 
over-all government administration and the 
personnel agency. For example, commis- 
sions are elected by popular vote in several 
small cities as a means of securing independ- 
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ents for the agency. In Alabama, the Jeffer- 
son County Personnel Board is appointed by 
a very complex system of advisory groups to 
assure its independence. The Cincinnati 
Civil Service Commission is insulated from 
the administration in power by providing 
that one member shall be appointed by the 
mayor, one by the Board of Education, and 
one by the trustees of the University of 
Cincinnati. 

This effort to secure isolation and politi- 
cal neutrality is illustrated further by even- 
membered commissions that are found in 
several jurisdictions. Here, the theory is 
that equal division between the two prin- 
cipal political parties will presumably result 
in a stalemate if any commission member 
tries to “play politics.” In the limited num- 
ber of jurisdictions where this type ot 
organization has been tried and the agency 
has led an honorable and respected exist- 
ence, its success is due to many contributing 
factors, no one of which, standing alone, 
would account for the effectiveness of the 
agency. The few advocates who champion 
the even-membered board are probably no 
more correct in concluding that it assures 
success for the agency than were the “four 
blind Hindus” in their conjecture about 
the elephant. 

Unfortunately, attempts to insulate a per- 
sonnel agency have sometimes tended to 
“insolent” it. Where an agency is established 
in such a sanctimonious atmosphere, it is 
difficult for the personnel of that agency 
to avoid conveying the impression that they 
represent all that is good, their associates 
in public administration representing all 
that is evil. The folly of such sanctimonious- 
ness is too well known to need further 
elaboration and the harmful prejudices 
which it engenders are hard to overcome. It 
is sad to witness so many public personnel 
administrators and civil service commission- 
ers engaging in a futile tug-of-war with 
operating line officials when they should be 
pulling together in harness. Ironically, 
neither may be so inclined personally; they 
enter into combat through promptings 


found in the law creating the personnel 
agency and these promptings are the work 
of administrative moralists. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN COMMISSION AND 
DIRECTOR 
BANDONING further discussion of 
these two misconceptions, which vir- 
tually control the operations of so many 
personnel agencies, let us consider the ad- 
ministration of the newer type personnel 
agency, where the civil service law clearly 
establishes the boundaries of authority be- 
tween the commission and the director of 
personnel. Here the commission’s responsi- 
bility is to represent the public interest in 
the improvement of personnel administra- 
tion; the director directs and supervises all 
administrative and technical activities of the 
department. Since administration is not a 
unit procedure or technique, but a series of 
relationships, each offering its own particu- 
lar problems, the approach will be from the 
standpoint of exploring some of the prin- 
ciple relationships that are involved in the 
administration of a personnel program. 
One of the most important of such rela- 
tionships is the one between the director 
and the commission. The early contacts be- 
tween the director and the civil service com- 
mission are of great importance in estab- 
lishing enduring mutual respect and con- 
fidence. The success of these early associa- 
tions cannot be guaranteed by any formula, 
but certain principles may be pointed out. 
A director coming to an _ established 
agency should appreciate that the agency has 
built up administrative mores over a period 
of years. His first problem, therefore, is to 
become thoroughly familiar with the factors 
which led to the adoption of these mores. 
While the director may not approve of some 
of the policies and practices in existence, he 
must realize that some thought has preceded 
their establishment. Rarely are policies and 
practices the personal hobby of commission- 
ers or professional staff members, but most 
have been carved out during years of ex- 
perience with real situations. A director who 
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precipitously sweeps aside procedures may 
expect to encounter strong opposition. On 
the other hand, he must not delay too long 
his efforts to correct substandard policies 
and practices, lest he, in time, be mired 
down. The sooner he masters existing ad- 
ministrative and technical personnel pro- 
cesses, the sooner will he be able to suggest 
improvements in the present order. The 
timing for his suggestions will depend on 
the rapidity with which he is able to secure 
the respect and confidence of the commis- 
sioners. 


DIRECTOR who comes into a recently 

established personnel agency, one with- 
out a well formulated system of personnel 
mores, must join with the newly appointed 
commissioners in a mutual study of the 
problems. In establishing a new agency of 
the type proposed in the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management (after which the agencies es- 
tablished in Alabama, Minnesota, and 
Rhode Island were patterned), the director 
is made responsible for all of the administra- 
tive and technical processes. He is usually 
pressed for time in setting up the personnel 
machinery and may be tempted to advance 
the program so far ahead of the commission- 
ers that the lines of communications may be 
attenuated or broken entirely. 

Such loss of contact may prove disastrous 
and must be avoided by planning a joint 
in-service training program in which the 
commission and the director will share. The 
commission’s interest should be in major 
policy matters. If they are fed exclusively, 
however, on a diet of personnel policies and 
practices they may become confused and dis- 
couraged. It is advisable, therefore, to bring 
to the commission actual cases involving 
basic principles. The process of working out 
jointly the problems typified by these cases 
will permit the commission to acquire a 
sound background for their decisions on 
major policies. 

Occasionally, a situation will arise where 
an entirely new commission is appointed. 


Here it is the responsibility of the director 
to acquaint new commissioners with exist- 
ing policies and practices. He should seek to 
safeguard successful policies and practices 
against unwise decisions of the commission, 
decisions which may be made prior to their 
becoming fully informed as to how well 
these processes operate. The director should 
not, on the other hand, adhere stubbornly 
to a policy or a practice, if a suggestion is 
made for improving it, merely on the 
grounds that such a suggestion comes from a 
“layman.” Much of the personnel depart- 
ment’s work falls in the area where the com- 
mon sense judgments of the lay commis- 
sioners are often as good as professional or 
technical judgments, and this fact merits 
wider recognition. The problem is for the 
director to be sure that he distinguishes be- 
tween mechanical and technical matters, 
which he should decide, and matters of 
judgment wherein the views of the commis- 
sioners should be solicited. 


MA of the difficulties in relationships 
between the commission and the direc- 
tor arise from the situation just described. 
In recent years, with administrative and 
technical personnel processes becoming 
more exact, administrators and technicians 
have viewed with alarm the intrusion of un- 
tutored lay commissioners into the com- 
plexities of modern personnel management. 
A few administrators and technicians seri- 
ously propose to correct this situation by 
having professionally and __ technically 
trained commissioners appointed from their 
own ranks. 

This hardly seems a solution, for there is 
no assurance that the technician or admin- 
istrator will make an effective commissioner. 
The chances are that, with his heritage of 
professional experience, he will continue to 
concern himself with administrative and 
technical processes—the very mistake for 
which he now so roundly condemns the 
commissioners. The solution, it would ap- 
pear, is not to make technicians out of com- 
missioners, so that they may interfere more 
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intelligently in administration, but to estab- 
lish by law and custom that the commission- 
er’s contribution to the personnel program 
will be in the broad, policy-establishing 
phases. 

This whole issue was succinctly sum- 
marized by Mr. Thomas Campbell, former 
United States Civil Service Commissioner. 
Commenting on the proposal for the re- 
organization of the Commission recom- 


mended by the President’s Committee on - 


Administrative Management, he said:? 


My previous experience as a public official in local 
and state jurisdictions and as Governor of the State 
of Arizona, as well as President of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, has led me to the definite con- 
clusion that boards or commissions are clearly not 
suited to the performance of administrative duties. 
Boards and commissions carry on their work by com- 
promise and indecision. This is an inefficient method 
of operation and usually results in needless confusion, 
the diffusion of responsibility, harmful delay and the 
lack of needed leadership. In cases where this situation 
does not exist, commissions frequently fall under the 
domination of one of their strongest members, while 
the other members play the role of mere “yes men.” 

It is for these reasons that many of the difficulties and 
inadequacies apparent in the administration of the 
Federal merit system will unquestionably be overcome 
if the proposed single Civil Service Administrator is 
made responsible for all administrative and technical 
personnel functions. The creation of a Civil Service 
Board of seven non-salaried citizens as suggested by the 
Committee on Administrative Management will furnish 
sufficient protection for the integrity of the merit sys- 
tem. The proposed new board will have no adminis- 
trative or technical duties to perform. However, it will 
serve as a watchful advisor to the President and the 
Civil Service Administrator. In this capacity it will 
render a useful function without manifesting the weak- 
nesses inherent in the existing Civil Service Commission. 


K&EPING COMMISSIONERS INFORMED 


ONCERNING continuing contacts be- 
tween the director and the commission, 
certain observations may be made. The basic 
civil service act should do little more than 
set up a blueprint for the personnel pro- 
gram. The rules will contain more detailed 
specifications to describe the procedures for 
accomplishing the objectives set forth in 
the law. Nevertheless, since all situations 
cannot be foreseen, the director must make 
policy decisions governing the day-to-day 
operation of the department which further 





1From an address at the Western Regional Confer- 
ence of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, February, 1937. 


interpret the basic law and rules. Although 
many of these decisions clearly fall within 
the purview of his authority, he should at- 
tempt to keep the commission informed of 
these decisions. 

In addition to policies presented in ad- 
vance to the commission for decision, or 
those which have already been decided but 
are offered for the information of the com- 
missioners, there is the problem of keeping 
the commission generally informed of ac- 
tivities and progress between commission 
meetings. The necessity of keeping the com- 
mission informed stems from the fact that 
the director should not advance too far 
ahead of the commission if he expects to 
maintain satisfactory lines of intercom- 
munication—lines which he will sorely need 
on many occasions. Commissioners take an 
active part in community life and many 
persons will contact them directly rather 
than the personnel department. It is dis- 
turbing to a commissioner to be approached 
by a citizen and questioned about some pro- 
gram or event pertaining to the depart- 
ment about which the commissioner knows 
nothing. If the commissioner is informed 
about that situation, he is in a position to 
clarify it; if he is not informed, he is left the 
choice either of trying to appear so, or 
frankly admitting that he knows nothing 
about it. Either of the latter courses of ac- 
tion is difficult for the commissioner, and 
he could be saved that embarrassment by 
being kept informed. 

When a civil service commission has been 
passing through a period of intense activity, 
such as the adoption of rules, or approving a 
duties classification plan or a pay plan, it is 
very noticeable that the commission tends 
to carry over from these quasi-legislative 
responsibilities an assumption of powers not 
granted or intended. The future effective- 
ness of the personnel program may well 
depend upon the skill of the director in lead- 
ing the commission away from such aggres- 
sions without being too blunt or acting in 
such a manner as to give offense to its mem- 
bers. 
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‘a relationship of the personnel agency 
to the chief executive officer and legisla- 
tive bodies is among its most important ones. 
As previously noted, most civil service legis- 
lation tends, in one way or another, to 
attenuate or sever communication lines be- 
tween the personnel agency and the respon- 
sible elective officials. Apparently the reason- 
ing behind such legislation is that elective 
officials are thought to have so compromised 
themselves politically that they are not suit- 
able associates for those administering the 
personnel program. 

This viewpoint is quite unrealistic, for a 
public personnel agency must of necessity 
partake, along with other administrative de- 
partments in the rough-and-tumble con- 
tacts with legislative bodies that are so char- 
acteristic a feature of our democratic form 
of government. As a part of the administra- 
tive machinery, the agency shares, for better 
or for worse, the reactions of a legislature 
toward the administration as a whole. The 
agency must learn to survive among the 
weeds of political intrigue; if it is in close 
contact with the political situation, it can 
pull up undesirable seedlings before they 
grow to choke out the life of the agency. In 
a word, an agency which keeps legislative 
bodies and the chief executive informed of 
its activities and keeps informed of their 
activities at the same time has a much better 
chance of survival and of rendering a posi- 
tive service than one which remains aloof. 


DrreEcTor’s DEPARTMENTAL CONTACTS 

EPARTMENTAL contacts, because of 

their frequency and occasional inten- 
sity, constitute one of the most important 
relationship undertakings of the personnel 
agency. A system of civil service administra- 
tion is not an entity in itself, nor can it 
operate in a vacuum and still render a posi- 
tive service. Without continuing contacts 
all along the line, contacts with operating 
officials and employees, the agency cannot 
become familiar with the problems of oper- 
ating departments and cannot render intel- 
ligent and helpful service. The purpose of 


establishing a central personnel agency is to 
provide for improved standards in the class- 
ification of positions, in the application of 
salary rates, in the selection of personnel, in 
the adjustment of in-service problems, and 
in the separation of personnel from the pub- 
lic payroll. If some agency is not made re- 
sponsible for developing and applying uni- 
form administrative and technical processes, 
then such uniform standards do not come 
into being. Lacking the unifying influence 
of a central personnel agency, each depart- 
ment establishes its own policies and prac- 
tices, and the resultant variations in the 
manner of the selection and the treatment 
of employees are not in the best interest of 
the government enterprise. 

The establishment of standardized per- 
sonnel procedures necessarily restricts the 
discretionary authority of administrative of- 
ficers, and the real or imagined invasion of 
departmental administrative authority and 
responsibility is one of the most serious 
problems confronting any personnel agency. 
Such restrictions can be made acceptable, 
however, if departmental authorities are 
consulted on major personnel policies and 
practices and if they are permitted to con- 
tribute their skills and knowledges to the 
real assets of a positive personnel program. 
As an outgrowth of the early isolationist’s 
point of view and stand-off attitude, there 
has been too great a tendency in the past for 
public personnel administrators to regard 
themselves as the sole purveyors of wisdom 
in handling personnel situations. As has 
been emphasized before, so much of person- 
nel administration lies within the realm of 
sound judgment and sympathetic under- 
standing of human beings that departmental 
authorities and employees may make very 
valuable suggestions in the solution of per- 
sonnel problems, even though they may not 
be well informed on specific personnel 
techniques. 


OMPLAINTS against the invasions of 
departmental administrative authority 
and irritation arising from personnel poli- 
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cies and practices adopted by the central per- 
sonnel agency may be greatly reduced if the 
personnel program is intelligently conceived 
from the broad viewpoint of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. It should pro- 
vide standards sufficiently flexible to meet a 
reasonable variety of personnel problems 
and yet sufficiently restrictive to achieve 
ultimate objectives without great deviation 
from intended norms. 

A homely analogy will serve as an illus- 
tration. A six-lane highway will accommo- 
date a great volume of traffic but is suffi- 
ciently restrictive to insure orderly traffic 
flow. If that highway were to be expanded 
to twenty lanes, traffic would move on it, 
not only to and fro, but in lateral eddies 
which would lead to confusion. On the other 
hand, a two-lane highway causes traffic to 
move slowly and hazardously, and irritates 
those who use it. Similarly, standards estab- 
lished by the personnel agency should be 
sufficiently broad to assure orderly move- 
ment of personnel transactions and yet not 
so broad that standards are virtually non- 
existent. 


CoMMISSION’S DEPARTMENTAL CONTACTS 


[‘ MAINTAINING relationships with 
departmental authorities, the intermit- 
tent character of contacts between the com- 
mission and operating departments is es- 
pecially significant. Most commissions meet 
regularly only a few times during the month, 
at best, but on these occasions they are fre- 
quently confronted with situations which 
may create ill-will between the central per- 
sonnel agency and operating officials. Of two 
monthly commission meetings, both may be 
given over to hearing an appeal of an em- 
ployee on his dismissal from the public serv- 
ice. Most appointing authorities resent hav- 
ing a dismissal action reviewed by any other 
agency. On the other hand, most civil service 
laws legally obligate the personnel agency to 
protect employees against capricious, arbi- 
trary, and whimsical dismissal actions. Here 
the basic law forces the personnel agency to 
serve as his “brother’s keeper.” This is not 


an enviable assignment and has probably 
led to more disaffection for civil service sys- 
tems on the part of operating officials than 
any other single factor. 

Because the commission’s contacts with 
operating officials are intermittent, it does 
not build up the same background of com- 
mon knowledge with them which the profes- 
sional staff obtains through day-to-day con- 
tacts. The fairest minded commissions tend 
to feel that they are the champions of the 
underdog in such a hearing. They want to 
be sure that no arbitrary or capricious action 
has been taken. Because of the absence of 
intimate, continuing contacts, the commis- 
sion moves cautiously, takes time, and al- 
lows the introduction of much evidence and 
information as the basis for its report of 
findings and recommendations. Depart- 
mental officials chafe during the presenta- 
tion of facts already so well known to them, 
and they tend to feel that during the recital 
their integrity is being questioned. 

While the director may summarize and 
interpret situations surrounding dismissal 
or other actions, and thus aid the commis- 
sion greatly, his summary is but a poor sub- 
stitute to the commissioners for first-hand 
knowledge. Nevertheless, the director must 
serve in a liaison capacity between depart- 
mental officials and the commission to assure 
that each has the greatest possible under- 
standing of the problems which the other 
faces. 

In contrast with the intermittent nature 
of the commission’s contacts with depart- 
mental officials, the director is in frequent 
contact with department heads. He learns 
to know their prejudices and can take these 
into consideration in formulating and ad- 
ministering the personnel program both 
generally and with specific application to 
each department. 


CENTRALIZED VERSUS DECENTRALIZED 
ADMINISTRATION 
ps E question of centralization versus de- 
centralization of personnel functions 
poses one of the most difficult problems of 
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relationships with departmental authorities. 
All too frequently, public personnel ad- 
ministrators seek to retain in their own 
hands prior approval of all personnel trans- 
actions, even to the minutest detail; they 
consider it a serious loss of prestige not to 
have such authority. Mounting payrolls, not 
always accompanied by even small propor- 
tionate increases in personnel department 
budgets, make it virtually impossible for 
many personnel agencies to maintain cen- 
tralized controls effectively and still pre- 
serve the positive service features of the pro- 
gram. Because of this situation, the central 
personnel agency should delegate personnel 
functions as rapidly as departmental of- 
ficials show the capacity and the intent to 
assimilate them. In any such delegation, 
however, the boundaries of responsibility 
over the personnel problems between 
operating departments and the personnel 
agency should be defined clearly. The per- 
sonnel agency must establish standards and 
see to their faithful execution; it must do 
so, however, without sacrificing positive 
service to the tyranny of “paper work” in 
order to preserve the appearance, if not the 
substance, of controlling personnel actions. 

To the greatest possible extent, the cen- 
tral personnel agency should train depart- 
mental supervisors to solve their own per- 
sonnel problems and thus make each de- 
partment head, in one sense, his own per- 
sonnel officer. Such decentralization should 
not take place at any given time, but should 
be preceded by a carefully planned program 
for training departmental supervisors in as- 
suming responsibility over personnel ac- 
tions. 

The proper sphere of influence of the 
personnel agency is to coordinate and make 
use of all resources represented in the several 
operating departments which may con- 
tribute to positive gains in solving perplex- 
ing personnel problems. There appear to be 
optimum limits with reference to the vol- 
ume of work which a central personnel 
agency can handle effectively. Support of 
this assumption is evidenced by the estab- 


lishment of departmental personnel offices 
in the federal service and some of the larger 
states, counties, and cities. These depart- 
mental units supplement and augment the 
services which the central personnel 
agency is able to perform. Such decentraliza- 
tion should not be viewed as a triumph for 
operating departments in a jurisdictional 
tug-of-war. Rather, it should be considered 
as a means whereby the personnel agency 
may be enabled to engage in studies of some 
fundamental personnel problems—an_ac- 
tivity which they have largely been unable to 
undertake up to the present time. 


HILE the discussion thus far has 

largely concerned relationships be- 
tween the personnel agency and line depart- 
ments, contacts with its fellow agencies of 
the managerial group—such as the budget 
division, purchasing department, the at- 
torney general’s department, and others— 
are also essential. Although close working 
relationships with the budgetary authorities 
are of great importance, too often these two 
managerial agencies do not cooperate as they 
should. 

One explanation for this is that budgetary 
authorities are, chronologically speaking, 
older in most public establishments. During 
the course of their existence, they have exer- 
cised some centralized control over person- 
nel problems incidental to preparing and 
administering the budget. Few agencies like 
to relinquish authority which traditionally 
has been theirs and the budgetary authori- 
ties very often resent the personnel agency 
as the newcomer to the administrative 
family. It is the responsibility of the person- 
nel administrator to show by word and deed 
that he desires to see the same ends accom- 
plished—an economical and efficient govern- 
ment—as do the budgetary authorities. 


CONCLUSION 
F gidantcxiinnyy negative concepts of public 
personnel administration are slowly 
being eradicated, a considerable number of 
public personnel agencies still operate as 
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isolated entities, and according to a caste 
system which sets them apart from the ‘“‘un- 
clean” administrators. The positive features 
of a personnel program cannot long survive 
in such a rarified atmosphere of morality. 
The personnel agency must have its roots in 
the earthy contacts with the details of ad- 
ministrative life about it. The moral desire 
for good government, without direct re- 


sponsibility for achieving that goal, places 
an inconsistent demand on the personnel 
agency. It must not only have a moral desire, 
but, also, a direct administrative responsi- 
bility. Unless it is able to fill this role suc- 
cessfully, then transfusions of the anemic 
blood of morality will serve only to keep it 
alive as a puny and unloved runt in the ad- 
ministrative family. 
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the Headquarters Office of the Civil Service Assembly, and, prior to that, 
was District Personnel Officer, Farm Credit Administration. He has also 
served as a staff member of the New York State Department of Civil 
Service and the New Jersey State Civil Service Commission. 
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that process through which suitable 

candidates are induced to compete for 
appointments to the public service. It is thus 
one aspect of the broader process of selec- 
tion, which includes the procedures of ex- 
amination and certification as well. Its role 
in the personnel program is central. Unless 
candidates of capacity and character are per- 
suaded to present themselves for public em- 
ployment, no amount of subsequent man- 
agement will produce a high-grade public 
service. This fact has long been recognized, 
and recruitment is becoming increasingly 
regarded as one of the most important phases 
of the personnel process. 

Yet despite such recognition, recruitment 
policies in the United States have never been 
wholly rationalized, and we have failed to 
develop any valid body of theory in respect 
to them. Such a failure is in large part the 
product of historical factors. With us, the 
civil service has had to grow under especially 
unfavorable conditions. The American na- 
tion was born in a revolt against the execu- 
tive and carried away from that ordeal a 
deeply ingrained distrust both of appointive 
officials and of long terms of office. ““Where 
annual elections end, there tyranny begins,” 
proclaimed John Adams, and there is no 
doubt that he spoke for his contemporaries. 
The American Revolution destroyed a sys- 
tem under which public office had been 
treated as the special preserve, even the per- 
sonal property, of a narrow social class and 
replaced it with one in which office was con- 
ferred by the body politic as a whole and 


Poa > recruitment may be defined as 


transferred to other hands before it could 
become a vested interest. 


— theory that rotation in office consti- 
tuted a guarantee against tyranny and 
special privilege was a natural reaction to 
conditions under the old colonial regime. 
To it was soon joined a second idea which 
owed its conception directly to the egal- 
itarian conditions then prevailing in the 
new West—the notion so clearly stated by 
Andrew Jackson that one man was as com- 
petent as another to discharge the duties of 
public office. Thus the idea of rotation in 
office was combined with the premise of 
universal citizen competence and the com- 
pound became the theoretical foundation 
for the first distinctly American system of 
public recruitment. 

But America was a land of kaleidoscopic 
change. Scarcely had these theories crystal- 
lized before the conditions out of which 
they sprang had altered profoundly. The 
attempt to apply the system of recruitment 
on which they were based to a multiplying 
body of officials in a setting of increasing 
social complexity ended, as everyone knows, 
in administrative disaster. Moreover, with 
the elaboration of the party system a new 
type of privilege reared its head—the spoils 
system. This new monopoly was no less chal- 
lenging to democracy because its directors 
professed to be acting upon democratic prin- 
ciples. 

The effects of this spoils system upon 
public administration are well known. Not 
only did it demoralize the public service for 
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generations, but its character determined 
that of the civil service reform movement 
itself. Since the Civil War practically every 
discussion of the public personnel problem 
has been in terms of the spoils system. Civil 
service reform and the watchword, “keep the 
rascals out” that epitomizes the traditional 
civil service system of recruitment can be 
understood only as reactions to this philoso- 
phy of plunder. 

That emphasis has been preponderantly 
negative in character. Because the civil serv- 
ice commission was first conceived as a spoils 
eliminator and because the early reformers 
typically thought in terms of a moral cru- 
sade, the next concept of recruitment to 
emerge in America was a distinctly limited 
one. As in the days of the Revolution, the 
attack was once more directed against the 
citadels of privilege and the emphasis was 
upon the destruction of the monopoly en- 
joyed by the patronage dispensers. The na- 
tion was still more interested in equality of 
opportunity for public office than in the 
methods of securing a competent body of 
public servants, and it was naively assumed 
that, once political influence was eliminated, 
able men would somehow find their ways 
into the service of government. 

The procedures based upon such a nega- 
tive concept of recruitment signally failed 
to produce a distinguished public service. 
This is not to deny that civil service reform 
constituted a considerable advance. It did, 
and the elimination of spoils practices was 
an indispensable preliminary step. But keep- 
ing the rascals out is scarcely an adequate 
goal in the complex service state. New posi- 
tive conceptions are needed today, and we 
must once more turn to an examination of 
fundamentals, to the specification of ulti- 
mate goals, and to the development of pro- 
cedures rationally designed to achieve them. 


A GENERAL THEORY OF RECRUITMENT 
Boise are only two feasible systems of 
public recruitment, although in practice 
they may be combined in varying degrees. 
The alternatives are to recruit young people 


direct from school or university upon the 
basis of academic examinations, or to recruit 
more mature men and women upon the basis 
of practical tests related to their work ex- 
perience. The first alternative has been 
widely followed in Europe, notably in Eng- 
land; the second, in the United States. The 
first presupposes the existence of a number 
of career hierarchies or ladders, up which 
the more promising officers move through- 
out their public lives. The second tends to 
regard the civil service as a collection of 
more or less discrete positions to be filled on 
the basis of technical qualifications for the 
particular job. The first emphasizes promo- 
tion and results in a fluid or mobile service. 
The second emphasizes techniques at entry 
and results in a more static service. The 
first favors the promising youngster; the 
second too often favors mediocre maturity. 
The first gears the civil service to the educa. 
tional system. The second gears it to the ebb 
and flow of employment volume in private 
industry. 

Neither one of these systems, considered 
as extremes, is adequate to the requirements 
of the modern public service, and any satis- 
factory scheme of recruitment must combine 
elements of both. Thus, the most crying 
governmental need in America today is for 
the establishment of career systems in the 
public services. A career presupposes a life 
work with prospects of regular advancement 
and it follows from this, as the Commission 
of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel in- 
dicated, that “entrance should be limited, in 
the ordinary course of events, to the lowest 
positions within each service and to a young 
group of applicants.’’? 


HERE are, of course, some specialized 
posts for which it is desirable to recruit 
candidates of maturity and experience and 
there may be conditions under which it is 
desirable to inject a certain amount of new 
blood into the upper reaches of the hier- 





1 Report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel, Better Government Personnel; (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 28. 
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archy. Ordinarily, however, the require- 
ment of any service for freshness of view- 
point is met by the changing body of 
policy-determining officials. 

In the light of such considerations, it 
seems clear that recruitment after experi- 
ence should be employed sparingly. The 
able youngster who might look forward with 
eagerness to a government career is likely 
to be much less interested after he has found 
a foothold in industry or a profession. ‘Those 
who, in middle life, are anxious to enter the 
public service are all too often the ones who 
have been unsuccessful in the world of 
private enterprise. There are, of course, 
many conspicuous exceptions. But in gen- 
eral it is true that the public services fail 
to get their fair share of ability under a sys- 
tem of recruitment after experience. 

Our widespread failure to equate the gen- 
eral methods of entering the public service 
to the various levels of the educational sys- 
tem has also been a mistake and one which 
is becoming increasingly serious. It is cer- 
tainly illogical that “the community, after 
spending huge sums to advance free or low 
cost education through high school and col- 
lege, makes little or no effort to attract the 
best product of our educational system into 
civil service.’’* Private industry long ago ad- 
justed its recruiting to the educational 
structure and has benefitted thereby. In the 
public services “uneven and halting progress 
must continue to be the rule until a basis 
for complete and permanent coordination is 
established.” ® 


UCH articulation, it would seem, would 
not be open to the criticism that can be 
levelled against the British system. Our edu- 
cational structure is enormously more demo- 
cratic than the English and in the relative 
equality of educational opportunity is to be 





*The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel, Minutes of Evidence. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1935). Testimony of Mr. Peter Grimm, p. 189. 

* Wallace S. Sayre, and Milton Mandell, Education 
and the Civil Service in New York City, U. S. Office of 
Education, Project in Research in Universities, Bul- 
letin, 1937, No. 20, p. 61. 


found a partial answer to the indispensable 
requirement that the public service should 
be open to all classes of the population. 
Moreover, American education has revealed 
an adaptability quite unknown to the 
English. The necessary adjustments would 
not, therefore, have to be entirely on the 
part of the public services. Educational cur- 
ricula today are extremely sensitive to the 
demands of new careers and would readily 
adjust to new opportunities in public em- 
ployment. 

Under these circumstances, as the United 
States Civil Service Commission has pointed 
out, it would seem “as wrong to refuse to 
utilize the selective process of educational 
training, often paid for by the taxpayers 
themselves, in the process of selection for 
government positions, as it would be to re- 
fuse to recognize the native capacities of 
many individuals to enter government serv- 
ice at some step of the career ladder, by ex- 
cluding all without education from every 
examination.”’ 4 


BAsIc PRINCIPLES OF RECRUITMENT 


OR these and other reasons, three basic 

principles are suggested as the founda- 
tion for any system of recruitment, each of 
which stems from the fact that the modern 
public service must be organized on a 
career basis. 

First, recruitment should normally be to 
the bottom rungs of broadly conceived and 
well-integrated ladders of positions, the 
higher levels being filled by promotion. 

Second, recruitment should normally be 
at a relatively early age, making appropriate 
exception in the case of certain highly 
specialized positions which cannot be filled 
from within the service and in which ma- 
turity is a pre-requisite to successful per- 
formance. The numbers of such exceptional 
posts should be kept to a minimum. 

Third, the normal method of entry should 
be related to the appropriate level or variety 
of education for the particular hierachy in- 


‘ Fifty-fifth Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, 1938, p. 12. 
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volved. In determining such relationships 
regard must be had to the whole range of 
the hierarchy. In a career service system it 
is necessary to select entrants with a view 
toward promotion. This, recruitment and 
selection procedures must be shaped with 
due regard for the level that the employee 
may ultimately be expected to reach. It is 
not enough to relate educational require- 
ments only to those of the entrance position. 

This is not to suggest the creation of a 
series of air-tight career services each stem- 
ming from a particular level of the educa- 
tional system. It is not to suggest, certainly, 
the establishment of castes based upon edu- 
cational background, as has been the case in 
England. Any changes in the American 
public services must be made in the light of 
the principle of equality in relation to 
public employment. 

It does not follow from this that entrance 
to the public service cannot be articulated 
with the educational structure of the coun- 
try. Rather, equality of opportunity is to be 
sought through flexibility in the matter of 
transfers and promotions and through the 
development of in-service training pro- 
grams. In the first instance, educational en- 
trance requirements related to the normal 
lines of promotion in each hierarch should 
be established. Thereafter, it is important 
that the utmost flexibility be maintained 
and that transfers and promotions between 
hierarchies be encouraged. By such means, 
ability may work its way to the top, regard- 
less of the particular level of entrance, and 
by this means only can the principle of 
equality in relation to public employment 
be reconciled with the demands imposed 
upon the public service by the requirements 
of an age of technology. 


HE establishment of such a career sys- 

tem of recruitment cannot take place 
over night. In most jurisdictions, indeed, it 
may be a tedious process. It is necessary, 
therefore, to devise a series of interim pro- 
cedures which look to the ultimate goal 
even though they do not attain it. Such pro- 


cedures must be based upon a positive con- 
cept of recruitment. 

It must be recognized that the ultimate 
transition to a career service system depends 
fundamentally upon two factors: (1) the 
establishment of techniques for attracting 
and selecting the most highly qualified per- 
sonnel available; and (2) a high prestige 
value for public employment. The two are, 
of course, related. High prestige is in the 
first instance a matter of the actual quality 
of public administration, which depends in 
turn upon that of the personnel engaged. 
But it is also a matter of public understand- 
ing of the aims and practices of the person- 
nel agency and of the distinctive character- 
istics of public employment. Positive re- 
cruitment, therefore, implies even more 
than the active search for the best available 
personnel. It involves the initiation of a 
positive program of public relations as well. 

The procedural elements in a program of 
positive recruitment may be discussed 
briefly under three headings: (1) planning 
to meet personnel needs; (2) attracting ap- 
plicants; and (3) selecting the apparently 
qualified for admission to competition. 
They are chronological in sequence, and 
will be discussed in that order. 


PLANNING TO MEET PERSONNEL NEEDS 


AREFUL planning is the foundation of 

all sound administration, and it depends 
in turn upon adequate information. To 
know the facts is to be in a position to plan 
and thus to act intelligently. The first step in 
the administration of a positive recruitment 
program is, therefore, the determination . 
and forecasting of personnel needs as a basis 
for planning the recruitment schedule. This 
involves at the outset a careful analysis of 
the sources of potential demands for per- 
sonnel. It is obvious that these may arise in 
existing agencies as well as in newly created 
ones. 

Demands for new personnel in existing 
agencies spring from several causes: (1) 
ordinary turnover; (2) expansion of ex- 
isting work forces, or a modification of work 
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methods; and (3) promotions, arising for 
the most part out of the operations of the 
first two factors. The first step in recruit- 
ment planning is, therefore, the collection 
and careful analysis of turnover statistics. 
In established agencies that are relatively 
stable organizations, they may of themselves 
provide an adequate basis for recruitment 
planning. 

It should be emphasized, however, that it 
is not sufficient to rely upon gross separation 
rates, even if these are available for separate 
classes of employees. To provide an ade- 
quate planning basis the data must be 
broken down into departmental or bureau 
rates and those by principal causes of separa- 
tion. In the latter connection the following 
are especially important: (1) the death and 
superannuation rates; (2) the dismissal rate; 
(3) the rate of separation due to marriage; 
and (4) the rate of movement out of the 
service and into other positions in private or 
public employment. Such data constitute 
the essential raw materials for forecasting 
probable future personnel demand and it is 
amazing that they are so seldom collected by 
public personnel agencies in this country. 

The anticipation of personnel demands is 
of course, more difficult in connection with 
those agencies in which activities are ex- 
panding or in which the adoption of new 
work methods is altering the character of 
the personnel required. In such instances 
the closest contact and co-operation between 
the personnel and operating officers is es- 
sential. The probable rate of expansion can 
be estimated from budget items, but it can 
be most accurately determined only through 
consultation with the departmental officers 
themselves. 


HEN it comes to forecasting the 

probable future personnel demand 
arising as the result of the creation of new 
agencies, the recruitment planner must go 
beyond any data available in his own cen- 
tral records. Turnover statistics, analyses of 
the recurring nature of prior examinations, 
studies of the rate of depletion of live regis- 


ters, all of which are widely utilized for 
planning and control purposes, are dis- 
tinctly of secondary importance here. In- 
stead, the recruitment planner must turn to 
budget estimates, annual reports, legislative 
journals and public acts, reports of planning 
bodies, and the like. No source which sheds 
any light on the probable direction of future 
expansions or contractions can safely be 
neglected. Close and continuing contacts 
with operating officers will also serve to keep 
the personnel agency in touch with major 
trends and anticipated developments. 

In recruitment planning it is not sufficient 
to forecast personnel demand. Attention 
must also be devoted to questions of po- 
tential supply. The careful study of labor 
resources within the area served may be too 
expensive a task for any but the larger and 
better-financed personnel agencies to under- 
take. But every agency can and should make 
such surveys of the available personnel on 
its own registers or among the employees 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

It is obviously impossible within the 
space of a brief article to discuss in any full- 
ness the technical aspects of recruitment 
planning or its manifold relations to a posi- 
tive recruiting program. Suffice it to say that 
positive recruitment anticipates demands 
for personnel, rather than follows them. 
This leads, in turn, to improved selection 
by reducing the numbers of provisional or 
emergency appointments, by enabling the 
personnel agency to plan its own work and 
thus to utilize fully its staff resources, and 
by permitting concentration of recruitment 
efforts on the most likely candidate sources. 


ATTRACTING APPLICANTS 


; is FE attraction of applicants involves two 
major groups of related activities which 
may be termed anticipatory and direct re- 
cruiting. The aim of anticipatory activities 
is to enhance the general attractiveness and 
prestige of the public service with a view to 
the attraction of qualified candidates at some 
more or less remote future date. This in- 
volves the acceptance of a positive concept 
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of public relations and the adoption of a 
multilateral approach to recruitment pub- 
licity. It implies positive efforts of two gen- 
eral sorts: (1) those consciously directed at 
the elimination of unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward public employment; and (2) those di- 
rected at the substitution of favorable at- 
titudes. 

It is unnecessary to stress the relation of 
such activities to the ultimate quality of re- 
cruits. Every study which has been made in 
the United States has indicated a low pres- 
tige value for public employment and the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel listed in its report a number of 
widely distributed negative attitudes which 
have been a severe handicap to progressive 
public personnel practices. The effects of 
such attitudes are far-reaching and destruc- 
tive. They act everywhere as deterrents to 
the recruitment of the best qualified candi- 
dates for public employment. Their elimi- 
nation is thus a primary goal of positive re- 
cruiting activities. 

To be sure, public attitudes toward the 
civil service are determined by many factors 
beyond the control of the personnel agency. 
Yet many public misconceptions are based 
on a failure to understand technical per- 
sonnel procedures. Civil service commis- 
sions have, on the whole, failed to take the 
public into their confidence at the same 
time that they have lamented the _half- 
hearted quality of public support. They 
have made few efforts to explain the philoso- 
phy underlying the merit system or the pro- 
cedures to which that philosophy gives rise. 
They have in large measure failed to estab- 
lish in the public mind the reasonableness 
of their practices and rulings, with the result 
that these often appear the product of 
caprice. 

The problem is, in a broad sense, a matter 
of public relations. Yet the continued ex- 
istence of unfavorable public attitudes has 
so important a bearing upon recruitment 
that their eradication may be considered a 
primary goal of any positive recruiting pro- 
gram. The methods by which this is to be 


done do not differ materially from those 
employed in the direct recruiting program. 
They involve the fullest possible exploita- 
tion of every available publicity medium— 
newspapers, the radio, general pamphlets, 
motion pictures, lectures, and similar chan- 
nels of information. Progressive private em- 
ployers long ago discovered the efficacy of a 
multilateral attack on the problem of public 
relations and public recruiting agencies 
must follow suit. Already a few are busily 
blazing a trail. 


|B presente recruitment, having for its im- 
mediate purpose the attraction of a 
suitable quantity of qualified applicants for 
scheduled or recurrent examinations, may 
be subdivided into selective and non- 
selective direct recruiting. Thus, recruit- 
ment to the general non-specialist classes is 
of relatively low selectivity in comparison 
with recruitment to the specialist classes. In 
the case of the former, it is usually true that 
nearly the whole burden of separating the 
wheat from the chaff must be carried by the 
examining process, with little assistance at 
the recruiting stage. 

Insofar as recruitment is of this non- 
selective character, it should be extensive 
rather than intensive, relying upon the 
broadest possible publicity coverage to pro- 
duce qualified applicants. This is not, per- 
haps, an ideal solution, but it seems to be 
one forced for the present, at least, by legal 
restrictions upon the establishment of pre- 
liminary qualifications for run-of-the-mine 
positions. Not the least of its drawbacks is 
that it produces heavy examination loads. 
Yet it must be obvious that wherever non- 
selective recruiting is practiced, the actual 
number of able competitors will increase 
only with an increase in the size of the group 
examined. If there are, say, only twenty out 
of every hundred unselected applicants who 
are genuinely qualified, at least 500 such ap- 
plicants must be examined to secure an 
eligible list of 100 qualified persons. Under 
such circumstances, good administration de- 
mands that the largest practicable numbers 
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be attracted to competition, in order to meet 
current and future needs for personnel. 


ELECTIVE direct recruitment, on the 
other hand, is marked by careful analysis 
of the most likely sources of qualified re- 
cruits, and concentration of publicity and 
recruiting media upon such sources. The 
characteristic feature of selective recruit- 
ment publicity is that it is directional, rather 
than broadcast. It is designed to produce 
relatively light examination loads, composed 
of competitors of high average ability. 
Although the particular techniques in- 
volved in selective recruiting do not differ 
radically from those employed in other 
types, a few procedures are especially em- 
phasized. These include: (1) the prepara- 
tion and administration of classified mailing 
lists; (2) selective advertising in profes- 
sional and trade journals; (3) direct contacts 
with schools, professional associations and 
‘trade unions; and (4) contacts with civil 
servants in related occupational fields. 
Where legal rules permit, selective re- 
cruitment techniques should be adopted 
and should be used whenever appropriate. 
At present, it is usually possible to use these 
techniques in connection with the selection 
of experts or of skilled craftsmen and, in 
some instances, in selecting candidates for 
positions where they will be trained for ad- 
ministrative work. These areas should be 
extended. As recruiting activities become 
more positive, they will also become more 
selective and specialized. The positive ap- 
proach will lead to the discovery and recog- 
nition of the best sources of recruits for 
various Classes of positions, and to the degree 
that such sources are isolated, recruiting ac- 
tivities may be specialized. 


THE APPLICATION PROCEDURE 
a. third step in the positive recruit- 
ment program involves all of the prac- 
tices associated with application procedure. 
Broadly considered, these are: (1) the con- 
struction of a form designed to secure ade- 
quate information upon which to determine 
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eligibility for admission to competition; (2) 
the administration of the application form; 
(3) the audit of applications to determine 
the presence or absence of desired qualifica- 
tions; and (4) admission of the applicant to 
competition, or rejection upon defensible 
grounds. Each of these aspects may be 
handled positively or negatively and each 
may be employed to contribute substantially 
to the whole recruitment program. It is un- 
fortunately impossible to consider them 
separately within the scope of this article. 

The general principle which must govern 
the application procedure, if it is to fit into 
the positive recruitment picture, is that it 
should be so devised as to exclude obviously 
unqualified persons from competition at the 
same time that all interested persons pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications are as- 
sured opportunity to apply. This means, on 
the one hand, that the application should 
be so constructed and administered and the 
pre-examination audit of qualifications so 
conducted that the presence or absence of 
basic qualifications can readily be deter- 
mined. It means, on the other hand, that all 
unnecessary barriers to admission to com- 
petition should be eliminated. Thus, no 
qualified person will be excluded from com- 
petition on the basis of a petty technicality 
and, at the same time, the examining pro- 
cess will not be complicated by the presence 
of large numbers of unqualified competitors. 


CONCLUSION 

apie years have witnessed a growing 
movement away from the traditional 
negativistic approach to recruitment prob- 
lems and toward the acceptance of a more 
positive concept. As yet, however, this move- 
ment has affected only a portion of American 
public service jurisdictions. In many re- 

spects, the picture is still discouraging. 
More specifically, the principal failures 
noted are the following: (1) a widespread 
failure to view recruitment problems crea- 
tively and imaginatively; (2) a tendency, as 
a result of this, for recruitment procedures 
to be stereotyped and to correspond to legal 
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minima; (3) a striking absence of compre- 
hensive information upon which to base a 
sound selection program; and (4) an utter 
lack of planning and basic research in re- 
spect to recruitment. 

Until this situation has changed pro- 


foundly we can scarcely claim to be con- 
tributing our best to the public quest for 
competence. The change will come only 
when administrators come to view the re- 
cruitment process as a positive and creative 
undertaking. 


J. Donald Kingsley is Professor of Government, Antioch College. He 
is co-author, with William E. Mosher, of Public Personnel Administra- 


tion. 











The Classification of Subject Matter 
Dealing With Public Personnel 
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MERGING from a half century and 
iy more of development, public person- 

nel administration is recognized to- 
day as an essential element in the broad 
scheme of public management. The narrow 
realm of regulatory activities with which the 
typical public personnel agency was once 
solely concerned has become in passing years 
a domain of constructive service that reaches 
far afield, and within these widened bounda- 
ries exploration has progressed at an ever- 
quickening pace. As this year’s experience 
tests last year’s experiments, the literature 
of the field keeps pace with each advance, 
bringing fresh substance to theories and new 
refinements to practices. This outpouring of 
information has increased steadily in vol- 
ume, especially within the last decade, and 
a major problem today is not only to com- 
municate, but to integrate this body of 
knowledge. 

To achieve some semblance of order and 
coherence in the subject matter that deals 
with this many-sided field is no less im- 
portant than it is difficult. Rare indeed is 
the public personnel agency that has oper- 
ated for any length of time without amassing 
a motley assortment of literature related in 
one way or another to its several functional 
activities. Topical pamphlets and bulletins, 
technical articles—these and a host of kin- 
dred items all have potential value as sources 
of future reference, providing that they can 
be located readily when need arises. Too 


often, however, the library term, “fugitive 
material,” is distressingly apt. 

Operating agencies are not alone in facing 
the problem, for it is shared by technical 
libraries, research organizations, and by 
many an individual practitioner and stu- 
dent in the public personnel field. Though 
the materials that are thus gathered may 
vary both in nature and volume, all have 
need for a practical method of cataloging 
that will provide a means for filing and, 
even more important, finding each item. No 
less worth while are some of the by-products 
that may be expected to spring from wide- 
spread application of an uniform plan of 
classification. Research and the exchange of 
information will be expedited; relation- 
ships that exist between seemingly separate 
areas of subject matter will be clarified; 
progress will be made toward the ultimate 
standardization of terminology. Each of 
these is a desirable end in itself, and all can 
be achieved in whole or part through a 
subject matter classification plan that is uni- 
form and widespread. Tc make even a start 
toward the goal, however, requires some 
tangible proposal, and it is to serve this pur- 
pose that the plan appearing in the follow- 
ing pages has been devised.? 





+A preliminary draft of this plan was circulated for 
review among a group of more than 75 persons. The 
many constructive suggestions coming out of this re- 
view contributed materially toward improving the 
subsequent revised draft, and the writer acknowledges 
with appreciation this generous assistance. 
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OTHER EXISTING GENERAL PLANS 


— classification of an area of subject 
matter according to some master plan is 
not a new idea. Several such plans have al- 
ready been developed, and they are being 
used every day in general libraries and other 
focal points of compiled knowledge. Two 
such plans that are perhaps most widely 
known are the Library of Congress plan? 
and the Dewey Decimal System of Classifica- 
tion.? Both are extremely broad in their 
coverage, embracing within their framework 
a substantial portion of the whole field of 
human knowledge. It is this same breadth of 
scope, however, that makes these plans un- 
wieldy when applied to a single field, for 
subject matter can be classified only along 
very general lines, and no standard subhead- 
ings are provided for that finer division of a 
particular field which is often essential to 
ready reference. 

A third plan, one directly in the field of 
the present discussion, is one originally de- 
veloped several years ago at the University 
of Minnesota for the classification of subject 
matter dealing with the field of political 
science.* Under this plan, “personnel ad- 
ministration” is one of the several major 
headings, and the degree of breakdown pro- 
vided thereunder is correspondingly more 
detailed. Additional subheadings touching 
upon personnel administration are found 
under such major captions as “labor,” “man- 
agement,” and “the executive.” More than a 
score of broad categories are included in this 
plan, and among them they encompass the 
whole of public administration. 





? Library of Congress, Subject Headings Used in the 
Dictionary Catalogues of the Library of Congress. (3rd 
Ed.; Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1928.) 

% Melvil Dewey, Decimal Classification and Relativ 
Index. (13th Ed.; Lake Placid, N. Y.: Forest Press, 1932.) 

‘William Anderson and Sophia Hall Glidden, 4 
System of Classification for Political Science Collections. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1928.) 
A revised, expanded edition of this plan, tentatively 
retitled A Classification for Public Administration Li- 
braries, is currently approaching completion under the 
sponsorship of Public Administration Clearing House. 
Through joint cooperation, the “personnel adminis- 
tration” section of the plan will be closely parallel in 
content and arrangement to the plan here reproduced. 


In situations where the variety of material 
to be integrated calls for a system that goes 
beyond the boundaries of public personnel 
administration alone, this plan will provide 
an effective basis for classification. Intended 
primarily for public administration refer- 
ence libraries, it may also be readily adapted 
to the needs of very large personnel agencies, 
where reference materials are often equally 
varied in nature. A comparison between this 
and the accompanying plan will illustrate 
the contrasting characteristics of the two. If 
such a comparison is made after the material 
to be classified has been analyzed, selection 
of the plan that will best accomplish the 
task will be simplified. 


A PLAN FOR THE PERSONNEL FIELD 


HE plan that is here presented has been 

developed in an effort to meet the needs 
of most personnel agencies. While provision 
is made for the detailed breakdown of sub- 
ject matter related to the field of public per- 
sonnel administration, no effort has been 
made to extend this intensive coverage to 
subjects in more remotely related fields. Not 
unlike a camera in this respect, the plan has 
been focused to bring out the details of the 
immediate foreground. Where the need is 
for a broader plan, those already mentioned 
will serve more adequately. 

Before proceeding to a description of the 
plan’s anatomical details, it is pertinent to 
digress briefly at this point and mention 
some of the considerations that were of 
major importance in determining its form 
and content. During the developmental 
stages these considerations were used con- 
stantly as criteria in appraising the prac- 
ticality both of the plan as a whole, and of 
each component part. 

It is essential, for example, to keep in 
mind that any classification of subject mat- 
ter intended for widespread application will 
encounter a correspondingly wide variety of 
operating conditions. In some instances the 
scheme will be called upon to serve only as 
a basis for subdividing broadly a compara- 
tively small volume of varied materials; 
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other installations on a larger scale will re- 
quire a far finer degree of breakdown. Again, 
it is necessary to recognize that the passage 
of time brings growth to any collection of 
subject matter, creating the necessity for 
internal expansion. To complicate further 
the problem of providing full flexibility, 
original distribution and subsequent expan- 
sion is rarely uniform throughout a given 
mass of material. This requires that the 
plan provide simultaneously a broad and a 
detailed basis for classifying each segment 
of the field. 

In designing a plan to serve these numer- 
ous ends, it cannot always be taken for 
granted that the person responsible for the 
clerical operation of the system will be inti- 
mately familiar with the terminology and 
relationships between the various functional 
phases of public personnel administration. 
Although it is reasonable to assume that 
there should be a direct ratio between the 
size of a particular collection of subject mat- 
ter and the amount of library training and 
filing skill possessed by its custodian, a con- 
stant effort has been made, nonetheless, to 
achieve as much clarity and precision of 
language as possible, so that the layman and 
trained librarian may use the plan with 
equal facility. 


BASIS FOR CLASSIFICATION 


pale apetars to a description of the plan 
itself, the first point of attention con- 
cerns the type of subject matter to be classi- 
fied. Inasmuch as the basic viewpoint from 
which the plan has been developed is es- 
sentially that of the public personnel practi- 
tioner, this fact in itself exerts a considerable 
influence on the scope of the plan and on 
the grouping and division of subject matter. 
Classified from this standpoint and accord- 
ing to the broadest of terms, subject matter 
falls roughly into the three following cate- 
gories:® 





5In addition to these, there is a possible fourth type— 
material that is of significance in the individual in- 
stance because of existing local circumstances. Since 
the wide variety of this type of material make a pre- 
determined schematic breakdown impossible, open in- 


1. General over-all material concerned 
with the gross aspects of public personnel ad- 
ministration as a whole, together with those 
segments of related fields on which it im- 
pinges. 

2. Administrative and management ma- 
terial pertaining primarily to the public 
personnel agency and its operation. 

3. Technical and procedural aspects of 
the functional activities that are component 
parts of the personnel program. 

Obviously, these few groupings are too 
broad and coarse to provide an adequate 
basis for the primary classification of subject 
matter. They are, rather, the boundaries 
within which the plan has been established. 


* should be mentioned at this point that 
the principle on which the subject matter 
classification plan is based is essentially one 
of progressive division and subdivision un- 
til the point is reached beyond which a more 
minute breakdown is unnecessary. Thus, the 
initial dissection of subject matter is of con- 
siderable importance, for it serves as the root 
from which stem further divisions and sub- 
divisions of the field as a whole. In addition, 
it serves as the basis for the coding scheme 
that is an integral part of any subject matter 
classification. 

Taken in its entirety the plan provides 
more than six hundred subject matter head- 
ings, ranging from the few broad major 
divisions to the many detailed minor sub- 
divisions. For most purposes, this amount of 
detail will undoubtedly prove to be exces- 
sive, for few instances will be encountered 
in which the full array of headings will be 
needed throughout. Nevertheless, this seem- 
ingly excessive detail serves a very useful 
secondary purpose in that it provides a 
means for defining and illustrating the type 
of subject matter that is intended to be 
grouped under a given heading. This is par- 
ticularly helpful in the occasional instances 
where conflicting exigencies have made it 





tervals have been left in the plan to provide means 
for insertion of additional headings at appropriate 
points to accommodate local needs. 
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necessary to depart from strict logic in the 
grouping of items. 


Major Divistons—Basic CopE 

[\ order to encompass the field in compre- 

hensive fashion and at the same time keep 
the number of major divisions within man- 
ageable bounds, the initial breakdown of 
subject matter has been restricted to ten 
major headings. Each of these is assigned an 
Arabic numeral, which automatically be- 
comes the initial digit of every code number 
assigned to the subdivisions that fall within 
that major division. These ten major divi- 
sions, together with their assigned basic code 
numbers, are as follows: 


First 
Code Digit Major Division 

o Personnel Administration—Gen- 
eral Aspects 

1 Personnel Agency Management 

2 Classification; Pay 

3 Recruitment; Selection; Induc- 
tion 

4 Placement; Service Standards and 
Evaluation 

5 Training 

6 Work Terms; Conditions of Em- 
ployment 


7 Employee Relations 

8 Separation; Retirement 

9 Vacant (To be used for expansion 
as necessary) 

As already mentioned, the procedure 
from this point onward is essentially a repeti- 
tion of the initial process of division. Each 
major heading is, in turn, subdivided into 
component parts until the dissection of sub- 
ject matter reaches a point of detail sufficient 
for precise classification. Having once estab- 
lished lines of demarcation for the initial di- 
vision of the field, the next step is a repeti- 
tion of the process for each of the groupings, 
designating as many major subdivisions un- 
der each major division as the nature of the 
material to be classified thereunder makes 
necessary. In like fashion, major subdivi- 
sions resolve into minor divisions, and these, 
in turn, into minor subdivisions. 


To accommodate this process of multiple 
subdivision, the coding scheme follows es- 
sentially the same pattern. A two-digit code 
number is assigned to each major subdivi- 
sion by adding a second place digit, ranging 
from “1” through “‘g,” to the right of the 
basic first digit. For example, the several 
subdivisions under the major heading 
“Training” (5) are coded successively ’’51,” 
“52,” “53,” and so on to the last major sub- 
division under “Training.” Similarly, minor 
divisions are coded by expanding to a third 
place digit, and minor subdivisions are given 
a four-digit code number. 

Not all divisions of the classification plan 
require the same degree of breakdown. As 
may be observed from a study of the plan 
itself, an effort has been made to vary the 
amount of subdivision to meet the needs 
of the various areas of subject matter. By 
virtue of the flexibility provided through 
the coding scheme, the plan thus lends itself 
readily to the individual requirements of 
each installation. A small body of subject 
matter may be classified quite adequately 
by using only the major divisions of the 
plan; progressively finer breakdown is pro- 
vided by expanding the application of the 
code to the second, third, and fourth place 
headings, wherever the volume of material 
warrants. An example will illustrate this 
point: 

In the plan the full code number for the 
heading Intelligence Tests, is “3311.” De- 
pendent upon the varying need for detail 
that individual circumstances dictate, sub- 
ject matter pertaining to intelligence tests 
may be coded “3” (Recruitment; Selection; — 
Induction); “33” (Written Tests); “331” 
(Test Types); or the full four-digit code, 
“3311” (Intelligence Tests). 





* Aside from the cipher used to designate “General 
Aspects” in the major division code, “O” is not used in 
coding any of the subdivisions. If deemed desirable, it 
may be assigned the significance Not Elsewhere Classified 
and used for this — in classifying material that, 
because of its scope, does not fit readily into any one 
subdivision under a given heading. For example, the 
code number 5z0 may be assigned to a general item 
dealing with pre-entry training (See plan), where finer 
classification is impossible. The same end can be 
achieved however, by merely coding the item 57. 





pp 
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AUXILIARY CLASSIFICATION DEVICES 


N important aid to the classification of 
subject matter is the provision of ade- 
quate cross-reference.? By this means, the 
user is guided to the various points where 
related subject matter may be found. In 
devising the plan, effort has been made to 
link the more important of these subject 
matter areas. The notations, See also fol- 
lowed by the code number and the related 
heading, provides a guide to other places 
where material touching on the subject ap- 
pears. 

For large-scale installations, requiring 
very fine subdivisions of subject matter, 
several additional devices are provided to 
achieve this end. None of them are integral 
parts of the classification plan itself; each is 
an “accessory” that may be utilized when- 
ever necessary. They are as follows: 

Jurisdictional Subdivisions.’ Whenever it 
is deemed desirable to break down subject 
matter under a given heading according to 
the jurisdictional level to which it is related, 
this can be accomplished by the use of ap- 
propriate small letters following the code 
number itself. These letters and their signifi- 
cance are as follows: 

f federal 

s state 

c county 

m municipal—city 
p private industry 
x foreign 

Application of this device to subject mat- 
ter dealing with vacation leave practice in 
various governmental jurisdictions would 





7It is important to distinguish between the cross- 
reference of subject matter, and the cross-indexing of 
items. The latter is often necessary where a given 
item deals with two or more quite different subjects. 
This situation may be met by classifying and coding 
the item itself under the subject of its major content, 
referring to it by title and location in memoranda 
placed at other appropriate points in the file. (See also 
footnote 6, discussing the classification of items em- 
bracing two or more divisions of the same subject.) 

* As an alternate or supplement to a jurisdictional 
breakdown, some types of material may require a geo- 
graphical basis for subdivision. This can be accom- 
plished simply and effectively by subdividing alpha- 
betically by states, and, where necessary, alphabetically 
by cities within states. 


cause an article entitled “Vacations in the 
Federal Service” to be coded 6191f (See 
plan). In contrast, an article entitled “Vaca- 
tions for City Employees” would be coded 
6191m. 

Form List. Another device for providing 
detailed coding of subject matter is a “form 
list’’ of fixed code number endings, which 
have a predetermined significance. The 
principal use of the form list is in connection 
with recurring-type material pertaining to 
various phases of subject matter, where clas- 
sification is most feasible on the basis of the 
subject to which it pertains. Bibliogra- 
phies, digests, glossaries, legal decisions, and 
similar items that have a topical significance 
are examples of the type of material to which 
a form list may be applied. 

Rather than develop a full standard form 
list for general use, it is believed that greater 
flexibility can be achieved if a special list 
is devised to meet the needs of each installa- 
tion of the plan. However, the four types of 
items included in the preceding illustration 
are almost invariably encountered, and they 
may well be used as the first four headings 
of the list, as follows: 


Subject Head 
Code, plus: Type of Item 
01 Bibliographies 
02 Digests; summaries 
03 Glossaries; terminology 
04 Legal adjudication; court de- 


cisions; legal opinions 


To use the form list, the code number as- 
signed to the subject matter heading under 
which the item is to be filed is prefixed to 
the digits of the form code. In accordance 
with this scheme, a general bibliography on 
the subject of training would be coded “501” 
(see plan); a court decision dealing with 
veterans’ preference would be _ coded 
“171304.” In these illustrations, the “o1” in 
the first example indicates bibliography; in 
the second example, the “‘o4” at the end 
of the subject matter code signifies court de- 
cisions. The form list can be applied as 
readily to the one-digit major code as to the 
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full four-digit code for minor subdivisions. 
Additions to the list to cover other recurring 
types of material can be made to suit the 
needs of the individual installation. As suc- 
cessive items are added to the form list, they 
are assigned the form code numbers, “os,” 
“06,” “o7,” “o8,” and “og.” 

Occupational Breakdown. Because of the 
intrinsic nature of the public personnel 
field, there is often need for subdividing sub- 
ject matter on an occupational basis. How- 
ever, the development of an occupational 
code for general use is in itself a problem of 
such proportions as to be beyond the im- 
mediate scope of this plan. A stop-gap may 
be provided by integrating one of the several 
existing occupational codes within the 
framework of the subject matter classifica- 
tion.® 

Alphabetical Index. In cases where the ten 
major divisions are the only ones used to 
classify subject matter there is obviously no 
need for an alphabetical listing of subject 
headings and their code numbers. Such an 
index, however, can be of material assistance 
to the person responsible for the clerical 
operation of the system when a more de- 
tailed breakdown involves the use of the 
major subdivisions and the minor headings. 
Although it is desirable that the operator 
ultimately master the schematic arrange- 
ment of the headings, an alphabetical index 
will provide a ready source of reference dur- 
ing the learning period. 

An alphabetical listing of the major sub- 
divisional topics accompanies the reproduc- 
tion of the plan. The index is not only a use- 
ful filing tool itself, but it will serve as the 
~® For a discussion of occupational codes, see A. C. 


Edwards and Robert Shosteck, “A Qualifications Code 
and Its Uses,” Public Personnel Review, Vol. I. No. 2, 


July, 1940, pp. 28-34. 


basis for a more detailed index wherever it 
is later found necessary to insert minor di- 
visional and subdivisional headings.!° The 
use of a loose-leaf index in which each letter 
of the alphabet is a separate unit will facili- 
tate insertion of these additional headings. 


CONCLUSION 


I‘ A public personnel agency, as in a li- 
brary or any other place wherein refer- 
ence material dealing with public personnel 
administration is assembled, the continuing 
usefulness of that material depends pri- 
marily on some practical method of classifi- 
cation. A plan sufficiently flexible to permit 
widespread use will have the added advan- 
tage of facilitating research and the ex- 
change of information. 

The plan that has been described is pre- 
sented as a means toward these desirable 
ends. It has functioned effectively in pre- 
liminary trials, but it does not pretend to be 
“the last word.” Indeed it is little more than 
the first word. The public personnel field is 
a dynamic one, and the forces that make it 
so are still gathering momentum. The pros- 
pect of a complete and final subject matter 
classification plan is thus remote at best. If 
the foundation for an enduring plan can be 
laid, however, and tested through prolonged 
experience under varying conditions, future 
amendment and refinement of the super- 
structure can be made as need dictates. 
~ 29In most cases substantial additions to the basic 
index will be required only for comparatively large 
installations. If it is necessary to expand the index and 
the person operating the classification system is not 
familiar with indexing procedure, the assistance of a 
librarian may be advisable. For a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the subject, see Martha T. Wheeler, “Index- 
ing—Principles, Rules and Examples,” in the University 
of the State of New York Bulletin (Library School Bul- 


letin No. 50) (grd ed., rev.; Albany: The University 
of the State of New York, 1923). 


J. J. Donovan is Administrative Consultant on the staff of the Head- 
quarters Office of the Civil Service Assembly, and Assistant Editor of 
Public Personnel Review. He formerly served as Assistant Personnel 
Director of the State of Arkansas, and prior to that, as an Examiner 
on the staff of the Detroit Civil Service Commission. 
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A Subject Matter Classification Plan 
For Public Personnel Administration 





r THE following plan major divisions appear in large capitals, 

major subdivisions are in heavy type, minor divisions are in light 
type, and minor subdivisions are in small type. Each heading is pre- 
ceded by its assigned code number. Cross-references (See also. . .) 
indicate other headings under which pertinent material may be 
found. 


0 PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—GENERAL ASPECTS 
01 Political and administrative science 


011 Government 
0111 Form and structure 
0113 Functions and activities 
0115 Finance; costs 
0117 Comparative government 
013 Governmental bodies 
0131 Legislative bodies 
0133 Judicial bodies 
015, Public office 
0151 Selection and appointment; elections 
0153 Qualifications; oath of office 
0155 Tenure; removal 
0157 Law of public office 
017 Public administration; public management 
See also 0377 Personnel administration in public management 


0171 The chief executive 

0173 Administrative organization 

0175 Administrative agents 

0177 Administrative law See also 13 Administrative adjudication 


02 Management of personnel 


021 Labor and employment 


0211 Labor economics; labor sources 
0213 Types and systems of labor 
0215 Employment of women; child labor 
0217 Unemployment; employment stabilization 
0219 Employment agencies 
023 Industrial management 
See also 017 Public management 
0231 Management organization 
0233 Executive control 
0235 Supervision 
0237 Industrial psychology 
025 Comparative personnel administration; foreign programs 
0251 Public—private See also 037 Public personnel programs 
0253 Domestic—foreign 
027 Personnel administration in functional activities (File alphabet- 
ically) 


0271 Public service functions See also 037 Public personnel programs 


o2g Personnel administration in occupations 
See also 21 Occupations 
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03 Public personnel administration 


031 The public service 
See also 011 Government 
0311 Public employee statistics 
0313 Prestige of public service ; 
0315 Employment opportunities See also ozg Personnel administration in 
occupations; 511 Vocational counselling 


033 The spoils system 
0331 History; development 
0333 Abuses in public office; corrupt practices 
0335 Patronage; political turnover 
0337 Political assessments 
0339 Employee political activity See also 1179 Political activity restrictions; 
623 Political neutrality 


035 Civil service; the merit system 
See also 037 Public personnel programs; 05 Public personnel agencies 
0351 History; development 
0353 Benefits; savings 
0355 Costs See also o53 Finances; comparative budgets F 
0357 Civil service reform organizations 


037 Public personnel programs 
See also 0271 Personnel administration in public service functions; 

035 Civil service; the merit system; 057 Activities and programs 

0371 Planning; development See also 111 Model and typical legislation 

0373 Career service 

0375 Interjurisdictional joint programs See also 3117 Interjurisdictional 
recruitment; 857 Retirement system unification 

0377 Personnel administration in public management See also 017 Public 
management 

0379 Personnel administration in national defense 


039 Forces; influences; trends 
0391 Political and economic factors 
0393 Technological developments 
0395 Guildism 
0397 Interjurisdictional integration See also 0375 Interjurisdictional joint 
programs 


04 The profession of personnel administration 


041 Qualifications; occupational standards 
See also 12% The executive officer; 127 Personnel agency staff; 517 Train- 
ing for public service 


043 Organizations; meetings; proceedings 
045 Directories; biographical data 


047 Personnel literature 

0471 Bibliographies—general (For topical bibliographies, see code numbers 
ending in o1 under topical headings) 

0473 Terminology—general (For topical terminology, see code numbers end- 
ing in 03 under topical headings) 

0475 Personnel management periodicals 

0477 General management periodicals See also 017 Public management 

0479 Scientific and technical periodicals 


05 Public personnel agencies (File alphabetically) 
051 Census data; statistics 


053 Finances; comparative budgets 
See also 141 Budgets; appropriations; revenue 
0531 Financing standards 
055 Laws and rules 
See also 111 Model and typical legislation 
0551 Executive orders 
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Activities and programs 

See also 037 Public personnel programs 
0571 Annual reports See also 167 Public reporting 
0573 Special publications 


1 PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


11 Legal aspects 


111 


113 


119 


Model and typical legislation 
See also 037 Public personnel programs; 055 Personnel agencies’ laws 
and rules 
1111 Constitutional provisions 
1113 Statutes 
1115 Enabling acts 
1117 Charter provisions; ordinances 
1119 Departmental legislation 


Rules and regulations 
See also 055 Personnel agencies’ laws and rules 


1131 Model rules 
1133 Executive regulations 


Legal powers and jurisdiction 

See also 037 Public personnel programs 
1151 Classified and unclassified service 
1153 Departmental jurisdiction 
1155 Jurisdiction over political subdivisions 
1157 Enforcement; prosecutions 


General legislation affecting merit system operation 
See also 171 Non-merit factors 
1171 Residence; citizenship 
1173 Age restrictions 
1175 Preference legislation 
1177 Quotas; apportionment 
1179 Political activities restrictions See also 033 The spoils system; 623 Po- 
litical neutrality 


Legal adjudication 
(File court decisions and legal opinions under topical headings to 
which they are related. Assign corresponding number, adding “‘o4’’) 


12 Agency organization; staff 


121 





Functional structure 

See also 017 Public administration 
1211 Organization charts 
1213 Administrative organization 


The civil service commission 

1231 Advisory commissions 

1233 Administrative commissions 

1235 Methods of selection; qualifications 

1237 Tenure; pay 

1239 Powers and duties See also 115 Legal powers and jurisdiction 


The executive officer 

1251 Methods of selection 

1253 Qualifications 

1255 Status and tenure 

1257 Pay 

1259 Powers and duties See also 115 Legal powers and jurisdiction 


Personnel agency staffs 
See also 121 Functional structure 
1271 Methods of selection 
1273 Qualifications 
1275 Status and tenure 
1277 Pay 
1279 Duties and responsibilities See also 1511 Staff supervision 
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129 Administrative relationships 
1291 The chief executive 
1293 The legislative body 
1295 Departmental personnel officers 
1297 Officials and supervisors See also 3811 Appointing officers 


13 Administrative adjudication 


131 Hearings; trials 
1311 Requests for hearings 
1313 Conduct of hearings; counsellors 
1315 Subpoenas; witnesses 
1317 Decisions; recommendations 
1319 Court appeals See also 119 Legal adjudication 


133 Administrative investigations 


135 Public audiences; policy hearings 
See also 225 Position-classification plan installation; 237 Pay plan 
installation 


14 Finance; establishment; installation 


141 Budgets; appropriations; revenue 
See also 053 Personnel agencies’ finances 
1411 Internal budgeting 
1413 Financial accounting See also 1553 Cost accounting 
1415 Revenues; fees See also 3173 Examination fees 


143 Purchasing; storekeeping 
1431 Inventories 


145 Premises; equipment 
See also 641 Work environment conditions 
1451 Office layout; floor plans 
1453 Communication 
1455 Furniture; fixtures 
1457 Equipment; machines See also 1515 Machine methods; labor-saving 
devices 
1459 Supplies 
147 Forms and records; files 


1471 Form design and development 

1473 Specimen forms See also topical headings for various functional forms 
1475 Administrative records 

1479 Files; filing methods 


149 Program installation 


1491 Handling incumbents See also 3235 Qualifying and non-competitive 
examinations 

1493 Installation turnover See aiso 84 Turnover 

1495 Survey and service agencies 


15 Personnel agency operation 


151 Office management 


1511 Staff supervision 

1513 Production schedules and controls 

1515 Machine methods; labor-saving devices See also 1457 Equipment; 
machines 


153 Personnel transactions 


See also 37 Eligible lists; certification; 38 Appointments; 4 Placement; 
service standards and evaluation; 61 Attendance; leave; 8 Separations 
1531 Rosters 
1533 Payroll checking 
1535 Clearance controls 


155 Administrative research 
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157 Special services 


1571 Services to departments 

1573 Contractual programs 

1575 Licensing examining See also 3235 Qualifying and non-competitive 
examinations 


16 Public relations 


161 


167 


Public relations programs 

1611 Public opinion; attitude sampling See also 0313 Prestige of public 
service 

1613 Public relations representatives 

1615 Public contact training See also 535 Special objective training 

1617 Governmental public relations 


Personnel agency public relations 
See also 129 Administrative relationships 
1631 Applicants; general public 
1633 Employees See also 7 Employee relations 
1635 Civic and professional groups See also 1659 Citizen participation 
1637 Pressure groups 
1639 Political attacks 


Public relations media 

1651 Newspapers; radio 

1653 Motion pictures; photography 
1655 Speeches 

1657 Exhibits 

1659 Citizen participation 


Public reporting 
See also 0571 Annual reports; 1555 Operating statistics 
1671 Standardized reporting 
1673 Statistical presentation 
1675 Special reports 
1677 Informational literature 


17 Administrative and operating problems 


171 


173 
175 


Non-merit factors; discrimination 
See also 117 General legislation affecting merit system operation 
1711 Seniority See also 41 Promotion; 811 Layoff 
1713 Veterans’ preference 
1715 Race and sex discrimination 
1717 Nepotism 
Pseudo-scientific methods 


Fraud 


2 CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


21 Occupations 


211 
213 
215 
217 


Nomenclature; occupational codes 
Job content 

Qualifications 

Occupational pay rates 


22 Classification plans (File alphabetically) 


221 


223 


Position-classification—general 
2211 Uses of classification plans 


Plan development 

2231 Job surveys 

2233 Forms; questionnaires 

2235 Work audits 

2237 Specifications See also 211 Nomenclature; 213 Job content; 215 Qual- 
ifications 

2239 Series; services 
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225 Installation; maintenance 
See also 13 Administrative adjudication 
2251 Adoption 
2253 Allocation 
2255 Reallocation 
2257 New classes 
2259 Abolished and combined classes 


227 Reclassification—general 


229 Industrial job-analysis 
See also 4533 Time studies; 5551 Motion studies 


23 Pay plans (File alphabetically) 
231 Pay policies 


See also 021 Labor and employment; 71 Employer-employee relation- 
ships 
2311 Shalaneens wages 
2313 Union and prevailing rates 
2315 Overtime pay 
2317 Dismissal wages 
2319 Wage incentives; profit sharing 


233 Pay surveys 
2331 Forms; questionnaires 
2333 Comparative pay rates See also 217 Occupational pay rates 
2335 Cost-of-living studies 


235 Plan development 
See also 231 Pay policies 
2351 Job evaluation 
2353 Base rates; pay ranges 
2355 Pay grades 
2357 Differential rates 
2359 Maintenance; perquisites 


237 Installation; maintenance 
2371 Adoption; allocation See also 13 Administrative adjudication 
2373 Appropriation practice 
2375 Pay changes within grades See also 45 Service and performance stand- 
ards; 467 Service report administration 
2377 Pay rate changes; reallocation 


239 Pay plan adjustment 
2391 Cost-of-living revision 
2393 Horizontal revision 
2395 Sliding-scale revision 


24 Payrolls 


241 Payroll preparation 
See also 615 Timekeeping; attendance control 
2411 Payroll forms 
2413 Mechanical payroll preparation 


243 Pay days 
2431 Pay advances 
245 Deductions; remittances 


See also 6219 Garnishments 
2451 Part-pay determination 


3 RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; INDUCTION 
31 Recruitment and application 


311 Recruitment planning 
3111 Determination of personnel needs 
3113 Anticipatory recruitment 
3115 Direct recruitment 
3117 Interjurisdictional recruitment 
3119 Examination schedules 
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Examination announcements (File alphabetically) 


Recruitment media 
3151 Mailing lists 

3153 Examination publicity 
3155 Display advertising 
3157 Scouting 


Applications (File alphabetically) 
3171 Application format 

3173 Examination fees 

3175 Notarization 

3177 Photographs; fingerprinting 

3179 Application deadlines 


Application audits 
See also 36 Background evaluation; character investigation 


32 Personnel selection 


321 
323 


325 


327 


Mental measurement; psychology 


Selection media 

3231 Assembled examinations 

3233 Unassembled examinations 

3235 Qualifying and non-competitive examinations 
3237 Labor registrations 


Selection standards 

See also 171 Non-merit factors; discrimination; 215 Qualifications 
3251 Age limits 

See also 1173 Age restrictions 


Occupational tests; examination files 
See also 21 Occupations; 33 Written tests; 357 Oral occupational tests 
3271 Skilled trades; semi-skilled and unskilled 
3273 Clerical; fiscal; administrative 
3275 Scientific; technical 
3277 Functional occupations 
3279 Executive; career service 


33 Written tests 


331 


333 


335 


337 


339 


Test types 

3311 Intelligence 

3313 Personality; temperament 

3315 Aptitude; skill 

3317 Achievement; educational; information 
3319 Rating scales 


Test development; source material 
See also 327 Occupational tests; examination files 
3331 Essay; free-answer 
3333 Short-answer 
3335 Sectionalized and pictorial tests 
3337 Test material sources 
3339 Examination exchanges; commercial publishers 


Test administration 

3351 Time limits 

3353 Instructions 

3355 Monitors 

3357 Competitor identification 


Test scoring 
3371 Essay tests 
3373 Objective tests 
3375 Scoring devices See also 1515 Labor-saving devices 
Test statistics; examination research 
See also 333 Test development 
3391 Examination and test weighing 
3393 Combining and translating scores 
3395 Passing points 
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3397 Reliability and validity 
3399 Item analysis 


34 Performance tests; medical-physical examinations 


341 Performance tests 
3411 Development; job-samples 
3413 Administration 
3415 Evaluation; standards 
343 Medical examinations 
3431 Development; media 
3433 Administration 
3435 Evaluation; standards 
345 Physical examinations 
3451 Development; media; equipment 
3453 Administration 
3455 Evaluation; standards 


35 Oral examinations; interviews 


351 Planning; interview techniques 
353 Interviewers; examining boards 
355 Evaluation; rating scales 
357 Oral occupational tests 
See also 327 Occupational tests; examination files 
36 Background evaluation; character investigations 
361 Training and experience rating 
See also 215 Occupational qualifications; 317 Application audits 
363 Exhibits; theses; publications 
365, Character investigations 
367 References 


37 Eligible lists; certification 
371 Eligible lists 


3711 Employment lists 
3713 Reemployment lists See also 811 Layoffs 
3715 Promotion lists See also 413 Competitive promotion 
3717 List combination and cancellation 
3719 Eligible organizations 
373 Examination results notification 
3731 Notification forms 


375 Personnel requisitioning 
$751 Requisition forms - 


377 Certification 
3771 Rule of one versus rule of three 
3773 Selective certification 


379 Removals from lists; waivers 
38 Appointment; induction; probation 


381 Power of appointment 
3811 Appointing officers 


383 Regular appointments 


See also 821 Reinstatement 


385 Limited term and excepted appointments 
3851 Provisional appointments 
3853 Emergency appointments 
3855 Seasonal and temporary positions 
3857 Exempted appointments 
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387 Induction; orientation 
See also 5351 Orientation training 


389 Probation 
See also 4115 Promotional probation 
3891 Probationary period 
3893 Probationary employee status 
3895 Follow-up reports See also 46 Service report plans 
3897 Probationary removals 


4 PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS AND EVALUATION 


41 Promotion 


411 Promotional policies 
4111 Lines of promotion; promotional areas 
4113 Promotional factors See also 1711 Seniority; 467 Service report ad- 
ministration 
4115 Promotional probation See also 389 Probation 


413 Competitive promotion 
4131 Selection procedures See also 323 Selection media; 3715 Promotion 
lists 


415 Promotion in career service 


42 Demotion 

421 Demotional policies 

423 Demotion to avoid layoff 
43 Transfers; details 


431 Transfer policies and procedures 
4311 Intra-departmental 
4313 Inter-departmental 
4315 Geographical 
4317 Loan transfers 


433 Transfer pools 
435 Details; special duty assignments 
44 Constructive and reorganizational placement 
441 Induction placement 
See also 387 Induction; orientation 
443 Personality readjustments 
See also 7177 Employee counselling 
445 Dead-end jobs 
447 Incapacitated and superannuated employees 
See also 8531 Superannuation 
449 Reorganizational placement 
See also 5357 Retraining programs 
45 Service and performance standards 
451 Conduct standards 
See also 62 Employee rights, duties, restrictions; 63 Discipline 


453 Work standards 


4531 Output measurement and recording 
4533 Time studies; production quotas 


455 Performance incentives 


4551 Bonuses See also 2319 Wage incentives 
4553 Merit awards 
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46 Service report plans (File alphabetically) 
461 Specialized occupational plans 
See also 21 Occupations 
463 Development; research 
465 Installation; operation 
4651 Operating instructions 
4653 Rating 
4655 Statistical analysis 
4657 Rating adjustment 


467 Service report administration 
See also 2375 Pay changes within grades; 41 Promotion; 63 Discipline; 
811 Layoffs 


469 Employee review 
4691 Review boards See also 13 Administrative adjudication 


5 TRAINING 
51 Pre-entry training 


511 Vocational counselling 
See also 7177 Employee counselling 


General academic training 


or 
os 


Vocational and specialized training 
See also 21 Occupations 


oo 
~ 
cr 


517 Training for public service 
5171 Public service functions 
5173 Public service occupations 


519 Cram schools; coaching courses 
52 Interneship and apprenticeship training 


521 Interneship programs 
5211 Functional activity programs 
5213 Occupational programs See also 21 Occupations 


523 Apprenticeship programs 
5231 Functional activity programs 
5233 Occupational programs See also 21 Occupations 


53 In-service training programs 
531 Functional activity programs 


533 Occupational programs 
See also 21 Occupations 


535 Special-objective programs 

See also 1615 Public contact training; 645 Safety programs 
5351 Vestibule; orientation; probationary 
5353 Promotional; supervisory; career service 
355 Field personnel training 
357 Retraining 


535 
535 
54 In-service training development 


541 Organization and relationships 
5411 Management-employee cooperation 
543 Training program development 


5431 Needs and objectives 
5433 Curricula 
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545 Training program staff 





547 Financing; facilities 


5471 Quarters 
5473 Supplies and equipment 
5475 Tuition; subsidies 


549 Evaluation of training programs 
5491 Training course examinations See also 327 Occupational tests; test files 


55 Training methods and media 


551 Group training 
5511 Schools; classes 
5513 Conferences; discussions 
5515 Inspection tours; demonstrations 
5517 Training pools 
553 Individual training 
5531 On-the-job training 
5533 Understudies; job rotation 
5535 Training transfers See also 43 Transfers 
5537 Correspondence courses 


555 Training aids and devices 
5551 Motion pictures; motion studies 
5553 Exhibits 
5555 Libraries 
557 Employee handbooks 
See also 387 Induction; 62 Employee rights, duties, restrictions; 7 Em- 
ployee relations 


56 Cooperative training 
561 Grants-in-aid programs 
563 Institutes; sponsored programs 


565 Exchanges of personnel 
See also 617 Leave of absence 


6 WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


61 Attendance; leave; work periods 


611 Days and hours of work 
6111 Holidays 
6113 Rest pauses; intermissions for meals 
6115, Platoon systems 
6117 Work day; work week 
6119 Seasonal work schedules 


613 Extra time; make-up time 
6131 Holiday labor 
6133 Overtime See also 231 Pay policies; 6195 Compensatory time off 


615, Timekeeping; attendance control 
See also 24 Payrolls 
6151 Tardiness 
6153 Absence without leave 


617 Leave of absence 
6171 Military leave 
6173 Jury duty 
6175 Educational leave 
6177 Personal leave 


619 Leave with pay 
6191 Vacation 
6193 Sick leave 
6195 Compensatory time off See also 6133 Overtime 
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62 Employee rights, duties, restrictions 


621 Employee conduct; ethics 
6211. Working hour conduct; off duty conduct 
6213 Professional ethics 
6215 Patent and copyright equities 
6217 Supplementary incomes 
6219 Debts; garnishment 


623 Political neutrality 
See also 1179 Political activity restrictions 


625 Bonds 
627 Employee privileges; immunities 
629 Prosecutions 
63 Discipline 
631 Disciplinary policies 
633 Disciplinary media 


See also 131 Hearings; trials 
6331 Suspensions 
6333 Reduction in rank See also 42 Demotions 
6335 Demerits See also 467 Service report administration 


635 Employee self-government programs 
64 Work conditions; health; safety 


641 Work environment conditions 
6411 Sanitation 
6413 Lighting 
6415 Ventilation; temperature; climatic conditions 
6417 Noise; vibration 
6419 Fatigue See also 6113 Rest pauses 


643 Health programs 
6431 Health examinations See also 343 Medical examinations 
6433 Employee clinics 
6435 Health education 
6437 Health insurance 


645 Safety programs 
6451 Work hazards; accident prevention 
6453 Fire protection and prevention 
6455 Safety devices 


647 Workmen’s compensation 
65 Employee welfare 


651 Employee facilities 

6511 Meals 

6513 Locker rooms; wash rooms 

6515 Transportation; parking 

6517 Housing 

6519 Commissaries See also 659 Credit unions; cooperatives 
653 Educational and self-betterment programs 

See also 53 In-service training 


655 Social and recreational programs 


657 Publications; house organs 
See also 7271 Employee organization publications 


659 Credit unions; cooperatives 
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7 EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


71 Employer-employee relationships 


711 


~I 
or 


719 


Industrial relations 

7111 Employment policies See also 023 Industrial management; 231 Pay 
policies; 4 Work terms; conditions of employment; 811 Layoffs; 85 Re- 
tirement 

7113 Employee attitudes See also 725 Employee organization objectives; 
policies 

7115 Industrial relations in war time 

7117 Government as an employer See also 723 Public employee organiza- 
tions; 7319 Strikes in public service 


Employee participation in management 
See also 635 Employee self-government programs 
7131 Suggested programs 
7133 Shop councils 
7135 Cooperative programs 
7137 Employee information programs 


Government regulation of labor 
See also 647 Workmen’s compensation 
7151 Wages and hours legislation 
7153 Right to organize 
7155 Arbitration 


Employee relations programs (File alphabetically) 

7171 Program development 

7173 Personnel agency participation 

7175 Employee morale; grievances See also 65 Employee welfare; 7113 Em- 
ployee attitudes 

7177 Employee counselling 


Joint relations; collective bargaining 
See also 72 Employee organizations 
7191 Employee elections 
7193 Employee representation See also 713 Employee participation in man- 
agement 
7195 Trade agreements; group contracts 
7197 Open shop; closed shop 
7199 Conciliation See also 7155 Arbitration 


72 Employee organizations 


721 


727 


Unionization—general 

7211 Trades and crafts organizations 
7213 Industrial organizations 

7215 Company unions 


Public employee organizations 


Employee organization objectives; policies 
See also 7113 Employee attitudes 

7251 Strike policies 

7253 Wages and hours policies 

Organization activities; programs 

7271 Publications 

7273. Membership welfare 


73 Employer-employee coercive devices 


731 


733 


Strikes; work stoppage 
See also 7155 Arbitration 
7311 Sympathy strikes 
7313 Picketing 
7315 Strikebreaking 
7317 Injunctions 
7319 Strikes in public service See also 7117 Government as an employer 


Sabotage 
7331 Slow-down 
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735 Lockouts; black-lists; anti-union contracts 


737 Labor espionage 


8 SEPARATION; RETIREMENT 


81 Reduction of personnel 
811 Layoffs 


See also 1711 Seniority; 3713 Reemployment lists; 467 Service report 
administration 


813 Furloughs 
See also 617 Leaves of absence 


815 Staggered employment 
817 Abolition of positions 


82 Resignations 
821 Resignation withdrawals; reinstatement 


823 Forced resignations 
See aiso 83 Discharges 


83 Discharges 
831 Causes for discharge 
833 Procedure 


835 “Open” and “closed back door” 
See also 131 Hearings; trials 


84 Turnover 


841 Recording and analysis 
8411 Measurement formulae 


843 Turnover control 
8431 Exit interviews 


85 Retirement 
851 Specimen plans 


853 Retirement planning 
See also 7111 Employment policies 
8531 Superannuation 
8533 Actuarial and financial factors 
8535 Conditions for retirement; age and service 
8537 Benefit provisions 
855 Retirement administration 
8551 Administrative policies 
8553 Management; accounts and records 
8555 Investments 


857 Retirement system unification 


86 Employee deaths 
861 Employer liability 


See also 647 Workmen’s compensation 


863 Death benefits; survivor rights 
See also 855 Retirement administration 


g (VACANT—To be used as necessary) 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX 


poe following list contains the more 
commonly used subject headings, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, together with their 
assigned code numbers. By referring to the 
points in the classification plan indicated 
by the code numbers, additional related 
subheadings will be found. 


A 


Abolition of positions, 817 

Absence without leave, 6153 
Accident prevention, 6451 
Achievement tests, see ‘Tests 
Administrative adjudication, 13 
Administrative relationships, 129 
Administrative research, see Research 
Administrative science, 01 

Age limits, 3251 

Application audits, 319 
Applications, 317 

Appointing officers, 3811 
Appointments, 38 

——, Emergency, 3853 

——, Exempted, 3857 

——, Provisional, 3851 

——, Regular, 383 

——, Seasonal, 3855 

Apprenticeship training, see Training 
Aptitude tests, see Tests 

Arbitration, 7155 

Assembled examinations, see Examinations 
Attendance control, 615 


B 
Background evaluation, 36 
Bonds, Employee, 625 
Bonuses, 4551 


Career service, 0373 

——, Promotion in, 415 

Career service selection, 3259 
Certification, 377 

Character investigations, 365 

Civil service, 035 

Civil service commissions, 123 

Civil service laws, see Personnel agencies 
Civil service reform organizations, 0357 
Classification allocation, 2253 
Classification plans, 22 

Classification questionnaires, 2233 
Classified service, 1151 

Closed shop, 7197 

Coaching courses, 519 

Collective bargaining, 719 

——, Contracts and agreements in, 7195 


Company unions, see Unions 

Compensatory time off, 6195 

Conciliation, 7199 

Conduct standards, 451 

Cooperative training programs, see Training 

Court decisions, see Legal adjudication and topical 
headings 

Cram schools, 519 

Credit unions, 659 


Dead-end jobs, 445 
Demerits, 6335 
Demotion, 42 
Departmental personnel officers, 1295 
Details, 435 
Discharges, 83 
Discipline, 63 
Discrimination, 1715 
E 
Educational leave, see Leave 
Eligible lists, 37 
Emergency appointments, see Appointments 
Employee attitudes, 7113 
Employee commissaries, 6519 
Employee conduct, 621 
Employee cooperatives, 659 
Employee counselling, 7177 
Employee deaths, 86 
Employee debts, 6219 
Employee educational programs, 653; see also 
Training 
Employee handbooks, 557 
Employee organizations, 72 
Employee publications, 657 
Employee recreation, 655 
Employee relations programs, 717 
Employee representation, 7193 
Employee social programs, 655 
Employee welfare, 65 
Employees in public service, see Public service 
Employment agencies, 0219 
Employment opportunities in public service, see 
Public service 
Employment policies, 7111 
Essay tests, see ‘Tests 
Examination announcements, $13 
Examination fees, 3173 
Examination files, 325 
Examination publicity, 3153 
Examination research, see Research 
Examination schedules, 3119 
Examination weights, 3391 
Examinations 
——, Assembled, 3231 
——, Medical, 343 
——, Oral, 35 
——, Physical, 345 








Inc 
Inc 
Inc 
Inc 
Ind 
Inf 
In-s 
Ins 
Insi 
Inte 
Inte 
Iter 
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Examinations, continued 

——, Qualifying, 3235 

——, Unassembled, 3233 

——, Written, see Tests 

Exempted appointments, see Appointments 
Experience rating, 361 


F 
Fatigue, 6419 
Files, 1479 
Filing methods, 1479 
Fingerprinting, 3177 
Fire prevention, 6453 
Floor plans, 1451 
Forms, 147; see also topical headings 
Furloughs, 813 


G 


Government, 011 

Government as an employer, 7117 
Governmental bodies, 013 
Governmental regulation of labor, 715 
Grievances, 7175 


H 


Health insurance, 6437 

Health programs, 643 

Hearings, see Administrative adjudication 
Holiday labor, 6131 

Holidays, 6111 


I 


Induction, 387 

Industrial management, see Management 
Industrial relations, 711 

Industrial relations in war-time, 7115 
Industrial unions, see Unions 
Information tests, see Tests 

In-service training, see Training 
Installation, see Personnel program installation 
Installation turnover, 1493 

Intelligence tests, see Tests 

Interneship training, see Training 

Item analysis, 3399 


J 
Job analysis, 229 
Job evaluation, 2351 
Joint relations, 719 
K,L 


Labor economics, 0211 

Labor espionage, 737 

Labor registrations, 3237 

Laws 

——, Civil service, see Personnel agencies 

——, Model, 111 

——, Political activities restrictions, 1179 

——, Preference, 1175; see also Veterans’ preference 
—, Wages and hours, 7151 


Layoffs, 811 

Leave 

——, Educational, 6175 
——, Military, 6171 

——, Personal, 6177 
—, Sick, 6193 

—, Vacation, 6191 
Legal adjudication, 119 
Lighting, 6413 
Lockouts, 735 


M 


Machine methods, 1515 

Mailing lists, 3151 

Maintenance, 2359 

Management 

——, Industrial, 023 

——, Office, 151 

——, Public, 017 

Management of personnel, see Personnel adminis- 
tration 

Medical examinations, see Examinations 

Mental measurement, 321 

Merit awards, 4553 

Merit systems, see Civil service 

Military leave, see Leave 

Model civil service laws, see Laws 

Monitors, 3355 

Morale, 7175 


N 


National defense, see Personnel administration 
Nepotism, 1717 
Noise, 6417 


O 
Occupational nomenclature, 211 
Occupational qualifications, 215 
Occupational tests, see Tests 
Occupations, 21 
Office equipment, 1457; see also Machine methods 
Office furniture, 1455 
Office management, see Management 
Office supplies, 1459 
Open shop, 7197 
Oral examinations, see Examinations 
Overtime pay, 2315 


P 


Patronage, see Spoils system 
Pay allocation, 2371 

Pay days, 243 

Pay plans, 23 

Pay policies, 231 

Pay rates, 217 

Pay surveys, 233 

Payroll checking, 1533 
Payroll forms, 2411 
Payrolls, 24 
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Performance tests, see Tests 

Personal leave, see Leave 

Personality tests, see Tests 

Personnel administration 

——, Comparative, 025 

——, General, 02 

—, Profession of, 04 

——, Public, 03 

Personnel administration in functional activities, 
027 

Personnel administration in national defense, 0379 

Personnel administration in occupations, 029 

Personnel administration in public management, 
0377 

Personnel agencies, 05 

——, Activities and programs of, 05,7 

——, Census of, 051 

——, Finances of, 053 

——, Laws of, 055 

——, Organization of, 12 

——, Reports of, 0571 

——, Staff of, 127 

Personnel director, 125 

Personnel organizations, 043 

Personnel program installation, 149 

Personnel programs, Public, 037 

Physical examinations, see Examinations 

Picketing, 7313 

Placement, 4 

Political activity, see Spoils system 

Political assessments, see Spoils system 

Political neutrality, 623; see also Laws 

Pre-entry training, see Training 

Prevailing rates, 2313 

Probation, 389 

Probationary follow-up reports, 3895 

Probationary removal, 3897 

Professional ethics, 6213 

Promotion, 41 

Promotion, Competitive, 413 

Provisional appointments, see Appointments 

Psychology, 321 

Public administration, 017 

Public employee unions, see Unions 

Public management, see Management 

Public office, 015 

Public opinion, 1611 

Public relations, 16 

Public relations media, 165 

Public reporting, 167; see also Personnel agency 
reports 

Public service, 031 

——, Employees in, 0311 

——, Employment opportunities in, 0315 

Purchasing, 143 


Qualifications, see Occupational qualifications 
Qualifying examinations, see Examinations 








Rating scales, 3319 
Reclassification, 227 

Recruitment, 31 

References, 367 

Regular appointments, see Appointments 
Reinstatements, 821 

Reliability analysis, 3397 
Research 

——, Administrative, 155 

—, Examination, 339 
Resignations, 82 

Rest pauses, 6113 

Retirement, 85 

Retirement plans, 851 
Retirement system unification, 857 
Rosters, 1531 


Sabotage, 733 

Safety devices, 6455, 

Safety programs, 645 

Sanitation, 6411 

Seasonal appointments, see Appointments 
Seasonal work schedules, 6119 
Selection standards, 325 
Selective certification, 3773 
Seniority, 1711 

Separations, 8 

Service agencies, 1495 

Service reports, 46 

Service standards, 45 

Shop councils, 7133 

Sick leave, see Leave 
Specifications, 2237 

Spoils system, 033 

——, Patronage in, 0335 

——, Political activities in, 0339; see also Laws 
——, Political assessments in, 0337 
Statistics, see Test statistics 
Strikebreaking, 7315 

Strikes, 731 

Strikes in public service, 7319 
Suggestion programs, 7131 
Superannuation, 8531 
Supervision 

Survey agencies, 1495 
Suspensions, 6331 


Tardiness, 6151 
Temperature, 6415 

Test administration, 335 
Test research, see Research 
Test scoring, 337 

Test statistics, 339 
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Test time limits, 3351 

Test weights, 3391 

Tests, see also Examinations 
——, Achievement, 3317 

—, Aptitude, 3315 

——, Essay, 3331 

——, Information, 3317 

——, Intelligence, 3311 

——, Occupational, 327 

——, Performance, 341 

——, Personality, 3313 

——, Short-answer, 3333 

——, Written, 33 

Time studies, 4533 
Timekeeping, 615 

Trade unions, see Unions 
Training 

——, Apprenticeship, 521 
——, Cooperative, 56 

——, In-service, 53 

——, Interneship, 523 

——, Pre-entry, 51 

Training methods and media, 55 
Training program evaluation, 549 
Training programs, 53 
Training rating, 361 
Transfers, 43 

Turnover, 84 


U 

Unassembled examinations, see Examinations 
Unclassified service, 1151 
Union programs, 725 
Unions 
——, Company, 7215 
——, Industrial, 7213 
——, Public employee, 723 
—, Trade, 7211 

Vv 
Vacation leave, see Leave 
Validity analysis, 3397 
Ventilation, 6415 
Veterans’ preference, 1713; see also Laws 
Vocational counselling, 511 
Vocational training, 515 


WwW 


Wages and hours laws, see Laws 

Waivers, 379 

Weights, see Examination weights; Test weights 
Work audits, 2235 

Work day, 6117 

Work hazards, 6451 

Work standards, 453 

Work week, 6117 

Workmen’s compensation, 647 

Written tests, see Tests 











The 1940 Annual Meeting of 
the Civil Service Assembly 


—A PROGRAM SUMMARY? 





the Civil Service Assembly of the 

United States and Canada was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1940. Headquarters for 
the meeting were at the Hotel Cleveland. 


ie thirty-second annual meeting of 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 30 
OLLOWING an informal get-together 
breakfast, the meeting was called to 

order at 10:00 A.M. by President Emery E. 
Olson. Attending delegates were given a 
cordial welcome in addresses by Mrs. Maude 
McQuate, President of the Cleveland Civil 
Service Commission, by the Honorable 
Harold H. Burton, Mayor of Cleveland, and 
by Mr. Mayo Fesler, Director of the Citizens’ 
League of Cleveland. President Olson then 
read messages of greeting sent by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Republican presi- 
dential nominee Wendell L. Willkie, and 
governors of twelve states. Mr. Olson then 
gave an account of the Assembly’s activities 
during his term of office. His report was fol- 
lowed by that of G. Lyle Belsley, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Assembly. (For text of 
report by Mr. Belsley, see Appendix A fol- 
lowing.) Mr. Olson announced that the oral 
reports of activities that had been given by 
representatives of member agencies in pre- 
vious years had been replaced by brief writ- 
ten summaries, copies of which were avail- 
able to delegates. 





1In accordance with a policy approved by the Civil 
Service Assembly’s Executive Council, the practice of 
publishing a detailed record of the annual meeting 
proceedings has been altered in favor of a summarized 
account. 


At the luncheon meeting, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, Commissioner, United States Civil 
Service Commission, spoke on ““The Federal 
Government’s Personnel Program in the Na- 
tional Emergency.” Representative T. V. 
Smith, Congressman-at-large from Illinois, 
was then called upon as an impromptu addi- 
tion to the program. Mr. Smith spoke on the 
importance of effective personnel proce- 
dures in the national defense program. Be- 
fore bringing the meeting to a close, Presi- 
dent Olson announced the membership of 
the auditing, nominating, and resolutions 
committees. These committees were as fol- 
lows: 

Auditing Committee. Arthur S. Jandrey, 
Director of Personnel, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; Alma Price, Secretary and Person- 
nel Director, Jacksonville Civil Service 
Board; Carl T. Sutherland, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Atlanta Personnel Board; Edgar B. 
Young, Senior Administrative Analyst, 
United States Bureau of the Budget. 

Nominating Committee. I. J. Browder, 
Personnel Director, Alabama State Person- 
nel Department; Arthur S. Flemming, Com- 
missioner, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission; William L. Henderson, Personnel 
Director and Secretary, San Francisco City 
and County Civil Service Commission; 
Howard P. Jones, Commissioner, New 
York State Civil Service Commission; W. 
Leonard Johnson, Principal Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Kansas City, Missouri, Personnel 
Department. 

Resolutions Committee. Herbert Cornell, 
Secretary and Chief Examiner, Milwaukee 
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City Service Commission; Oscar Furuset, 
President, Portland Civil Service Board; 
Wallace S. Sayre, Commissioner, New York 
City Civil Service Commission; John Steven, 
Personnel Director, Personnel Commission 
of Los Angeles City Schools. 

The Monday afternoon session was de- 
voted largely to a discussion of the personnel 
aspects of the national defense program. 
Daniel W. Hoan, Associate Director, Di- 
vision of State and Local Cooperation of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, spoke on “‘State and Local 
Cooperation for Defense.” He was followed 
by Burton L. Hunter, General Manager, Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Commission, who 
discussed ‘‘Problems of State and Local 
Personnel Agencies in the National Emer- 
gency.” The speakers were introduced by 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., President of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. In 
the evening, a social gathering provided op- 
portunity for delegates to renew acquaint- 
ances and discuss informally their common 
problems. 


‘TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1 
T THE breakfast meeting that opened 
the day’s program, the theme of discus- 
sion was, “The Selection of Clerical and 
Stenographic Employees.’ Maxwell A. De- 
Voe, Director of the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, presided as chairman. 
Discussion was led by Laurence J. Young, 
Secretary and Chief Examiner, Cleveland 
Civil Service Commission, and Donald J. 
Sublette, Secretary and Chief Examiner, De- 

troit Civil Service Commission. 

Three concurrent panel discussions oc- 
cupied the remaining portion of the morn- 
ing program. In each case, a chairman and 
several panel members opened the session 
with a general resume of the subject under 
discussion, and this was followed by discus- 
sion among the panel members and the 
answering of specific questions submitted by 
members of the audience. Subjects of discus- 
sion and chairmen of the panels were as 
follows: 


“Positive Recruitment Activities”; Chair- 
man—J. Donald Kingsley, Professor of Gov- 
ernment, Antioch College 

“Employee Relations’; Chairman—John 
J. Corson, Director, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Board 

“Classification and Pay Plans”; Chairman 
—C. L. Campbell, Director of Classification, 
New York State Civil Service Commission 

Speaking at the luncheon meeting, Eric 
Nicol, Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment, United States Bureau of the Budget, 
presented a thought-provoking paper, “The 
Proper Role of the Personnel Director in 
Management.” The speaker was introduced 
by Kenneth C. Pennebaker, Director, Min- 
nesota State Civil Service Department. 

Additional panel discussions occupied the 
Tuesday afternoon program. These were: 

“Selection Methods and Procedures’; 
Chairman—Kenneth C. Pennebaker, Direc- 
tor, Minnesota State Civil Service Depart- 
ment 

“Employee Training”; Chairman—Wil- 
liam E. Mosher, Dean, Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University 

“Employee Health and Safety Programs”; 
Chairman—Henry F. Hubbard, Staff As- 
sistant, Federal Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 

In the evening delegates participated in 
a joint meeting with the National Recrea- 
tion Association, at which Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, spoke on the common interests of 
the two organizations. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 


PENING the day’s program, a break- 

fast meeting was devoted to the subject, 
“The Commissioner’s Part in Building 
Good Will for the Personnel Agency.” 
Harry B. Mitchell, President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, served as 
chairman. Discussion was led by Earl 
DeLong, President, Evanston Civil Service 
Commission; Oscar Furuset, President, 
Portland, Oregon, Civil Service Board; and 
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Howard M. McKinley, Commissioner, San 
Francisco City and County Civil Service 
Commission. 

The annual business meeting of the As- 
sembly was called to order by President 
Olson at ten o'clock. He opened the meeting 
by reading a statement covering the voting 
procedure and voting rights of Assembly 
members. 

First order of business was the election of 
the president. The report of the Nominating 
Committee for the office of president was re- 
ceived. The Committee gave as its recom- 
mendation the name of Emery E. Olson, 
President, Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Commission. A motion from the floor to 
close the nominations was carried, and upon 
further motion, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast an unanimous ballot. Mr. Olson was 
thereupon declared president of the Civil 
Service Assembly for the ensuing year. 

The meeting then proceeded to the filling 
of two vacancies on the Assembly’s Executive 
Council caused by the expiration of terms of 
two of its members. Both vacancies were for 
three-year terms. As its recommendation for 
the first vacancy, the Nominating Commit- 
tee presented the name of James H. Hard, 
Jr., Director of Personnel, Jefferson County, 
Alabama, Personnel Board. Mr. Hard was 
elected unanimously after a motion to refer 
nominations back to the Nominating Com- 
mittee for reconsideration was tabled. The 
Nominating Committee then proposed the 
name of Earl DeLong, President, Evanston 
Civil Service Commission, as its recommen- 
dation for the second vacancy. Mr. DeLong 
was unanimously elected. 

Reports of activities and progress were 
then received from representatives of the 
Assembly’s special committees on Planning, 
Employment Standards, Test Service 


Training of Public Personnel Workers, 
Public Information, and Model Law. Fol- 
lowing this, reports of the Regional Confer- 
ences were received. The President then an- 
nounced that the Executive Council had 
given recognition to several associations of 
persons active in the public personnel field. 


These were: the Michigan Association of 
Public Personnel Technicians; the Sacra- 
mento Personnelists Association; and the 
Florida Association of Municipal Civil 
Service Boards. Representatives of these 
organizations spoke briefly. 

The Chair then called for the report of 
the Auditing Committee. The Committee 
reported as follows: 


“Hon. Emery Olson, President 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear Sir: 

Your auditing committee met on September go, 1940 
and reviewed the Auditors report issued by Arthur 
Young and Co., Accountants and Auditors, Chicago, 
Illinois, covering the income and disbursements of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1939. 

This report shows the accounts of the Assembly to 
be in order. 

Your committee recommends that the report be ac- 
cepted and placed on file. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Edgar B. Young 
Chairman 
(Signed) Arthur S. Jandrey 
(Signed) Carl T. Sutherland 
(Signed) Alma Price 
Auditing Committee 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the report of the Auditing Committee was 
accepted and adopted. 

The Chair then called for the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. Mr. Cornell, 
of Milwaukee, then presented a number of 
resolutions that had been received by the 
Committee. The resolutions were read one 
at a time; the action that was taken in each 
case is as indicated below: 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
and unanimously carried, it was 


REsOLveD, That the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, convening at Cleveland in 
its thirty-second annual meeting from September 30 
to October 4, 1940, has found a regard for the physical 
comfort and convenience of its delegates, and an of- 
ficial recognition, which merit its commendation and 
gratitude. Particular mention must be made of the 
action of His Honor, the Mayor, in giving an address 
of welcome which not only extended the hospitality 
of the City but which also indicated an appreciation 
on the part of the Chief Executive of our aims and 
ideals. The splendid planning and preparatory work 
performed by the Civil Service Commissioners of Cleve- 
land and their administrative staff have gone far to- 
ward making the present Assembly an outstanding suc- 
cess. The gratitude of all the delegates is hereby ex- 
pressed to our Cleveland friends who have so capably 
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and diligently worked to make our stay in their 
City pleasant and profitable. 
Herbert W. Cornell 
John Steven 
Wallace S. Sayre 
Oscar Furuset 
Committee on Resolutions 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
the following resolution was unanimously 


adopted. 


Wurreas, The President of the United States has 
declared the existence of a state of limited national 
emergency. Many new and complex problems arise 
from this declaration and from the conditions which 
brought it about. In particular, many questions in- 
volving personnel administration in national, state 
and local agencies press for solution. A challenge is 
thus presented to civil service officials, and they, in 
turn, must depend in part upon this Assembly for 
guidance and coordination in their efforts to serve 
effectively in the cause of national preparedness. 

The President of the Assembly is therefore author- 
ized and directed to appoint a Committee on National 
Preparedness which will assemble information, define 
objectives and draft policies and procedures for early 
transmission to member agencies. 


Herbert W. Cornell 
John Steven 
Oscar Furuset 
Wallace S. Sayre 
Committee on Resolutions 


The Resolutions Committee then sub- 
mitted, without recommendation, the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


WHEREAS, Since the excitement attendant upon a 
program of national preparedness shows evidences of 
fostering witch-hunting, hysteria and disregard of con- 
stitutional rights, with consequent undermining of 
the democratic principles which: we are preparing to 
defend, we are 

REsoLveD, That the part we play in the present 
emergency shall be one which accords fully with calm 
and reasoned adherence to the basic principles with- 
out which our efforts would be pointless and futile. 
We deeply deplore evidences of thoughtless departure 
from our historic role. Particularly, we regard with 
deep disapproval all proposals to discharge from the 
public service, or to exclude from examinations, any 
members or adherents of certain minor political parties 
with whose philosophy we must needs disagree. While 
we are in accord with the exclusion from the public 
service of any who advocate the overthrow of our form 
of government, we would not extend such exclusion 
to persons who merely adhere to political parties or 
principles radically different from our own, no matter 
how erroneous their political tenets may appear to us 
to be. 

Herbert W. Cornell 
John Steven 
Oscar Furuset 
Wallace S. Sayre 
Committee on Resolutions 


A motion was made to adopt the resolu- 
tion, and this was followed by a motion to 


table the resolution. The motion to table 
the resolution was carried and it was there- 
fore declared tabled. 

The Resolutions Committee then pre- 
sented the following statement and resolu- 
tion: 


Your Committee on Resolutions has given careful 
consideration to the question of the policy which 
should be~ recommended to states and municipalities 
regarding the cases of public employees who enlist in, 
or are called into, the armed forces of the United 
States or of Canada. In particular, there has been 
given close attention to a communication from the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees on this subject. The proposals of this and 
other organizations have been formulated with a degree 
of detail which we, at this convention, have not the 
time or opportunity to analyze sufficiently to predicate 
definite action thereon. Steps have been taken to render 
assistance on these and other problems arising out of 
the National Preparedness Program through the com- 
mittee and staff activities of the Assembly. Approach- 
ing the problem in its broader aspect, and omitting 
many administrative details, your Committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the following Resolution: 

RESOLVED, That the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada affirms its belief in the pro- 
priety of generous leave privileges for both draftees 
and volunteers in the armed forces of their respective 
countries, and of special measures to protect reem- 
ployment and retirement rights. We bespeak for public 
employees that measure of security, no more and no 
less, which should be accorded to any citizen in a 
like situation. The question of pay differentials is one 
of those which should not be decided on the basis of 
special action for any one particular group. Hence, 
this Assembly does not concur in the theory that states 
and their political subdivisions should pay to their 
absent employees the difference between their civilian 
salaries and their army or navy pay unless such a 
plan should be adopted by business and industry gen- 
erally. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert W. Cornell 
John Steven 
Oscar Furuset 
Wallace S. Sayre 
Committee on Resolutions 


Motion was made to adopt the resolution. 
After discussion from the floor, the motion 
to adopt the resolution was withdrawn and 
was replaced by a motion to refer it to the: 
National Preparedness Committee author- 
ized in a resolution already adopted. This 
motion was duly seconded and carried, and 
the resolution was referred to the National 
Preparedness Committee. 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, upon motion duly made 
and seconded, the meeting was adjourned. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to a 
sightseeing tour of the city. 
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‘THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 


WO concurrent breakfast sessions 

opened the day’s program. One topic of 
discussion was ‘““The Procedure for Holding 
Hearings.” Louis B. Travers, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education, served as Chairman of the ses- 
sion. Discussion leaders were Gertrude 
Jones, Chairman, Ohio State Civil Service 
Commission; Robert I. Biren, Principal 
Personnel Technician, Minnesota State De- 
partment of Civil Service; George W. 
Lumm, Commissioner, Toledo Civil Service 
Commission; Rolland Severy, Administra- 
tive Consultant, Civil Service Assembly; and 
Arnold Zander, President, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees. 

At another breakfast meeting, the subject 
discussed was “Facilities Available to Civil 
Service Agencies Through the Work Proj- 
ects Administration.”” Chairman of the ses- 
sion was Milton T. Forster, Consultant, 
Education and University Research Proj- 
ects, Work Projects Administration. Discus- 
sion leaders were: Paul T. Anderson, State 
Personnel Director, Michigan State Civil 
Service Commission; John J. Furia, Director 
of Training, New York City Civil Service 
Commission; and John Steven, Director, 
Personnel Commission of Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

Later in the morning, the program of 
panel discussions was continued, the follow- 
ing three sessions being conducted simul- 
taneously: 

“Promotion and Placement Activities”; 
Chairman—Samuel S. Board, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Qualification and Training, Office of 
Personnel, United States Department of 
Agriculture 

“Service Rating Programs”; Chairman— 


Albert H. Aronson, Chief, State Technical 
Advisory Service, Social Security Board 

“Separation and Retirement”; Chairman 
—Clifford N. Amsden, Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission 

On Thursday afternoon, open meetings 
of the Assembly’s special committees were 
held, giving attending delegates an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a discussion of the 
committees’ activities. Meetings were held 
by the Committees on Planning, Training of 
Personnel Workers, Employment Standards, 
Test Service, and Public Information. 

In the evening, the annual banquet took 
place. It was followed by entertainment, 
music, and dancing. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 


Ya morning session was devoted to a 
conclusion of the program of panel dis- 
cussions. As on previous days, three panel 
sessions were conducted simultaneously. 
These were: 

“Internal Management Problems of Per- 
sonnel Agencies”; Chairman—Louis_ J. 
Kroeger, Executive Officer, California State 
Personnel Board 

“Personnel Problems in Jurisdictions of 
Less Than 300,000 Population”; Chairman 
—Ellsworth Wolfsperger, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Bridgeport Civil Service Commission. 

“Merit Systems in Public Assistance and 
Employment Security Agencies”; Chairman 
—R. W. Bunch, Director, Indiana Bureau of 
Personnel 

As the concluding event of the program, 
many delegates attended a luncheon given 
by the Citizens’ League of Cleveland, at 
which the Honorable Carl Hatch, United 
States Senator from New Mexico, spoke on 
“The Observance and Enforcement of the 
Merit System.” 
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APPENDIX A 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 
September 30, 1940, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In previous annual reports I have submitted 
detailed statistics covering the number of inquiries 
on administrative and technical problems that had 
been answered by the Headquarters Office; the 
number of visitors calling at the office; the number 
of field trips made by staff members; the publica- 
tion and distribution of news letters, pamphlets, 
special bulletins, and other materials issued by the 
Assembly; articles prepared by staff members and 
published by other groups; addresses delivered by 
staff members before professional, employee, and 
civic groups; and other matters reflecting the char- 
acter and volume of activities carried forward by 
the Assembly and its Headquarters Office. Similar 
detailed statistics need not be submitted on this 
occasion. Suffice it to say that the volume of work 
carried forward by the Assembly and its Head- 
quarters Office during the past year has continued 
at an increasingly high level. Activities described 
in previous annual reports have been continued. 

There seems to be a generally favorable reaction 
regarding the effectiveness of the Assembly’s pro- 
gram which is determined by the Executive Coun- 
cil. As a result of the comprehensive survey of serv- 
ices desired by Assembly members, which was made 
by the Executive Council’s Committee on Services 
to Members (to which subsequent reference will 
be made), it was found that a few members wished 
many different types of services that could not 
possibly be included within the scope of the As- 
sembly’s program, which is necessarily limited by 
budgetary considerations. It was impossible to make 
the Assembly be all things to all persons. The pro- 
gram was therefore based upon the wishes of a great 
majority of the members, as expressed in their 
answers to questionnaires distributed by this spe- 
cial committee. 

Three matters, however, deserve special con- 
sideration at this time. One deals with member- 
ship growth; another relates to a new publication 
that is being issued under the Assembly’s sponsor- 
ship; and the third pertains to the recognition of 
local groups of personnel workers by the Assembly. 
When we met in San Francisco last year, it was 
pointed out that the Assembly’s membership had 
grown to 402, which marked a new all-time high 
after a period of steady growth since 1934. I am 
happy to report that this trend has continued dur- 
ing the past year and that membership has in- 
creased by 77 per cent to a total of 712 as of 
September 15, which again marks a new peak. This 


continued growth in the Assembly’s membership 
is clear evidence of the strength and vitality of the 
association. It demonstrates that the Assembly is 
meeting a real need felt by its members. 

Last year the Assembly, acting on a report sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council’s Committee on 
Services to Members, decided to initiate publica- 
tion of a journal in the field of public personnel ad- 
ministration. This decision had grown out of a 
detailed survey made by the Committee on Serv- 
ices to Members. The survey had indicated that 
the one undertaking above all others which the 
greatest number of Assembly members wished was 
the publication of a journal in this field by the 
Civil Service Assembly as the one organization 
through which all agencies could cooperate in an 
enterprise of this character. The first issue of 
PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW, dealing with 
administrative and technical problems in the field 
of public personnel administration, was therefore 
printed and distributed in April, 1940. This marks 
an important point in the Assembly’s publications 
and service program. 

Last year, the Assembly’s by-laws were amended 
to authorize the Executive Council to establish 
rules under which it would issue certificates of 
recognition to specialized or local groups of per- 
sonnel workers who were interested in taking part 
in Assembly affairs through this device. Three 
groups have complied with the Council’s regula- 
tions and have been recognized through appropriate 
action of the Council. 

It must be remembered that an association such 
as the Civil Service Assembly is not made up alone 
of a central headquarters office or secretariat. The 
continued healthy growth and development of the 
organization must necessarily depend upon the 
interest which members take in the association and 
the thought and energy which they devote to its 
work. When measured by this, as well as other 
standards, the Assembly ranks high on the list of 
those organizations that are making genuine con- 
tributions to the problems of their members and 
to the occupation and field in which they are in- 
terested. Assembly members have shown a com- 
mendable and unusual willingness to take an active 
part in the work of their own organization by serv- 
ing on committees of the association. A brief re- 
view of committee activities will indicate this point 
beyond doubt. 

During the past year, the 22 committees actively 
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at work in the development of reports dealing 
with as many different phases of public personnel 
administration have, for the most part, made sub- 
stantial and noteworthy progress. The work of the 
several committees has advanced at varying rates. 
Several final manuscripts of committee reports 
have been submitted and are now being edited 
prior to final printing. Several additional com- 
mittee chairmen have submitted tentative reports 
that are now being reviewed prior to their revision. 
Others have prepared and submitted major sec- 
tions of their reports. Only a few of the committees 
have made little progress since the Assembly's last 
annual meeting. In these few instances committee 
members and chairmen have been unable to push 
their work forward because of illness, unexpected 
changes in their own status or in the personnel of 
their organizations, or for other unpredictable and 
unavoidable causes. It is contemplated that at 
least three of the committee reports will be printed 
and available for distribution shortly after the end 
of the current calendar year. It is also hoped that 
it will be possible to print and distribute the final 
reports of the majority of the committees some 
time during the next calendar year. 

There are other committees of the Assembly that 
are actively at work considering major problems 
with which the Assembly or the personnel occupa- 
tion are faced. Shortly after the last annual meet- 
ing, the President of the Assembly, acting in ac- 
cordance with authority that had been previously 
granted him by the Assembly and by the Executive 
Council, appointed a Planning Committee whose 
responsibility it would be to develop appropriate 
plans for the future development and improve- 
ment of public personnel administration. This is 
a major task of great importance. The Committee’s 
work was initiated at a meeting held in Washington 
last June and continued at a session held yesterday 
here in Cleveland. An open meeting of the Com- 
mittee will be held on Thursday afternoon during 
the present sessions of the Assembly. 

A Committee on the Training of Personnel 
Workers has also been appointed for the purpose 
of developing plans and suggestions for the train- 
ing of qualified persons for personnel work and 
fer giving consideration to related problems. As 
I have pointed out in these annual reports for the 
past few years, the supply of trained people in our 
own occupation is not keeping pace with the de- 
mand for them. Within recent years, new public 
personnel agencies have been established at an un- 
precedented rate and existing agencies have im- 
proved and expanded their programs. It is likely 
that personel agencies will be created in numerous 
governmental jurisdictions during the next decade. 
They must be staffed and directed by competent 
people. To stimulate the appropriate training of 


persons in our own occupation is clearly a re- 
sponsibility of this association. The Committee is 
devoting its attention to these problems. It met in 
Washington last April and here in Cleveland 
yesterday. It, too, will hold an open meeting next 
Thursday afternoon. 

The types of services desired by Assembly mem- 
bers was made the subject of consideration for a 
Committee on Services to Members which was ap- 
pointed late in 1938 in accordance with action 
taken by the Executive Council. After conducting 
a detailed questionnaire survey on this subject, the 
Committee reported to the Executive Council in 
September of last year. A summary of the report 
was printed in the first issue of PUBLIC PER- 
SONNEL REVIEW. As previously indicated, this 
report is serving as the guide for the Executive 
Council in its determination of policies and for 
the Headquarters Office in carrying forward the 
work of the Assembly in accordance with those 
policies. 

Under authority granted by the Assembly, the 
President has appointed a Professional, Trade, and 
Technical Employment Standards Committee to 
lay plans for cooperating with different interested 
groups in the development of such standards. 
Most professional, technical, and trade groups are 
interested in the employment standards for their 
respective occupations that are accepted by gov- 
ernments in the selection of public personnel. 
Civil service agencies are constantly faced with 
this same problem in their recruiting and selection 
activities. It is now the responsibility of this Com- 
mittee to work out plans for developing employ- 
ment standards which will be acceptable to the 
groups involved and usable by public personnel 
agencies. It is a task of great magnitude which will 
have a tremendous influence on the public service. 
The work of the Committee or of subcommittees or 
related bodies that may eventually be appointed 
to aid in its work must necessarily be carried for- 
ward over a period of years. The Committee met 
in April and convened again yesterday here in 
Cleveland. It will also hold an open meeting next 
Thursday afternoon. 

This year, a Public Information Committee was 
appointed by the President in accordance with 
action taken by the Executive Council. It will be 
the responsibility of this Committee to lay plans 
and submit suggestions for informing the public 
and special groups about the work and program of 
the Assembly and about the objectives and methods 
of the merit system. Circumstances made it im- 
possible for the Committee to meet until yesterday. 
An open meeting will be held next Thursday after- 
noon. 

For some time, the Headquarters Office has been 
building a file of tests and test materials that have 
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been developed and used by public personnel 
agencies. Over 8,000 tests are in this file. About 
2,000 of them are keyed. The tests are made avail- 
able to active agency members of the Assembly 
under careful limitations. During the past few 
years, considerable thought has been given to ways 
and means for expanding this service and its use- 
fulness. One major problem to overcome is that 
of making this program self-supporting, since an 
expanded program will cost considerable additional 
money. Acting under authority granted by the 
Executive Council, the President has appointed a 
Test Service Committee to give consideration to 
these problems. The Committee met in May and 
convened here in Cleveland yesterday. It will hold 
an open meeting next Thursday afternoon. 

To consider problems related to dues paid by 
the different types of members, the Executive Coun- 
cil authorized the President to appoint a Com- 
mittee on Membership Dues. The importance of 
this Committee’s work will be readily understood 
when it is realized that Assembly members con- 
tribute, in dues, only 15 per cent of the total gen- 
eral operating budget of the association, while 
the remaining 85, per cent of our income for these 
purposes is currently being made available through 
generous foundation grants. The Assembly’s pro- 
gram would be drastically curtailed if we depended 
solely upon income from membership dues. The 
Committee has corresponded during the past several 
months. It met here in Cleveland yesterday and 
will probably have some recommendations to sub- 
mit to the Executive Council in the following 
months. 

The work and program of the Assembly, as car- 
ried forward by the Executive Council, committees 
of the Assembly, and the Headquarters Office are 
directly concerned with many of the major de- 
velopments arising out of existing international 
problems. The national defense program and a 
possible war emergency will affect the activities of 
public personnel agencies and will have an increas- 
ing influence upon Assembly affairs. It may there- 
fore be advisable to give consideration to these 
matters. The Selective Training and Service Act 
will influence the peace time lives of millions of 
our citizens. It will inevitably affect the work for 
which you are responsible. The calling of the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve Officers will similarly 
influence the work of public personnel agencies. 
A genuine war emergency would magnify these 
problems many fold. In anticipation of these de- 
velopments, the Assembly, in cooperation with the 
American Municipal Association, has prepared, 
duplicated, and distributed a bulletin entitled 
“Emergency Personnel Policies.” This is a check 
list of items and personnel problems with which 
the state and local governments are already being 
confronted as a result of recent defense develop- 


ments. Furthermore, a portion of this year’s pro- 
gram has been devoted to this subject. 

State and local governments will have definite 
parts to play in an integrated program designed to 
permit the greatest possible contribution to be 
made by all parts of the nation. It is therefore 
essential that these governments be well managed. 
As a means of achieving this result, the personnel 
programs of governments must be based upon the 
merit system which, in turn, must not only be 
extended to new jurisdictions, but must be made 
sufficiently flexible to facilitate the work of govern- 
ment and to expedite new and different programs 
arising out of the present emergency. This means 
that the established civil service commissions and 
public personnel agencies must proceed im- 
mediately to put their own houses in order and 
must plan their future activities with national 
defense problems ever present in their minds. 

Those of us who are active in personnel ad- 
ministration have definite contributions to make 
whether this is done through our own agencies 
or in other ways. The military establishments will 
need help and advice in properly placing those 
young men who are drawn into the service through 
provisions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act. This is definitely a job for persons trained in 
personnel administration and placement activities. 
The United States Employment Service will also 
need similar help and advice in placing in in- 
dustrial and commercial positions those young men 
who are relieved of duty after the year of training 
and service. Those of you who are engaged in civil 
service activities have much to give to the work 
of these employment offices. 

It is well to recognize that although our military 
forces may require the aid and services of com- 
petent personnel workers, our civilian governments 
will require them to an equal or even greater degree. 
Our problem now is that of total defense. This 
implies not only the facilitation of activities that 
will contribute to the support of our armed forces 
but also the effective and continued aid of other 
phases of our national life that are equally im- 
portant in the defense of our ideas and way of 
life. Trained public personnel workers are few in 
number. More are needed. The services of those 
that are now engaged in this important occupa- 
tion should therefore be made available to civilian 
activities to an equal if not greater extent than 
to the strictly military program. Although partici- 
pation in the personnel program of the armed 
forces may appeal to personnel workers as a stimu- 
lating and important task, it can be fairly stated 
that their most important contribution can be made 
to the agencies that are now engaged in admin- 
istering personnel programs in our civil govern- 
ments. 
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It is significant that many of our states and cities 
have established defense councils or commissions 
for the purpose of working closely with the Council 
of National Defense and its Advisory Commission. 
This interest on the part of states and cities in 
contributing to the planning and execution of 
certain portions of the defense program has been 
recognized by the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense by the establishment, 
within the office of the Secretary of the Commission, 
of a Division of State and Local Cooperation whose 
task it will be to serve as the liaison agency and 
channel of information between the federal de- 
fense activities on the one side and similar state and 
local activities on the other. It is to be hoped that 
a representative of state and local public personnel 
agencies will be appropriately represented in the 


work of these defense councils, particularly in the 
work of those divisions of the councils dealing with 
the human resources of our states and cities. 

These are difficult and serious times when work 
must be carried forward quickly and accurately. 
This can be done through careful planning, 
sound organization, and appropriate staffing of 
those agencies that are participating directly and 
indirectly in the nation’s total defense activities. 
In this picture, public personnel workers hold a 
prominent and significant place. Thus, they have 
an unusual opportunity to demonstrate in this 
time of stress and uncertainty that they have real 
contributions to make to the advance of effective 
and responsible government. This they can do by 
displaying the imagination and foresight that will 
be demanded of them. 


APPENDIX B 
LIST OF REGISTRANTS — 1940 ANNUAL MEETING 


Adams, Charles A., Manager, Municipal Personnel 
Service, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Amsden, Clifford N., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission. 

Anderson, Paul T., State Personnel Director, Mich- 
igan Civil Service Commission, Lansing. 

Aronson, Albert H., Chief, State Technical Ad- 
visory Service, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Barnett, G. J., Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Barnett, R. W., Director of Personnel, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Barrett, Stephen A., Commissioner, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, Civil Service Commission. 

Barton, Paul, President, Beverly Hills, California, 
Civil Service Commission. 

Baruch, Ismar, Chief, Personnel Classification Di- 
vision, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Baruch, Mrs. Ismar, Washington, D. C. 

Bassett, Charles F., Personnel Director, Akron 
Civil Service Commission. 

Bast, R. C., Secretary, Saginaw Personnel Advisory 
Board. 

Beard, Mrs. H., Member, Minnesota State Civil 
Service Board, Minneapolis. 

Belsley, G. Lyle, Director, Civil Service Assembly, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Benjamin, John, Executive Secretary, Hamilton 
County Good Government League, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Bennett, W. A., Deputy Commissioner of Welfare, 
Department of Welfare, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Berger, Philip R., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Alameda County Civil Service Commission, 
Oakland, California. 

Bernrieder, William, City Treasurer and Director 
of Civil Service, Houston, Texas. 

Biren, Robert I., Principal Personnel Technician, 
State Department of Civil Service, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Biren, Mrs. Robert I., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Bland, Charles H., Chairman, Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Blankenship, Albert, Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, New York City. 

Bleil, Mrs. W. C., Senior Examiner, Detroit Civil 
Service Commission. 

Blix, Ovid B., Associate Chief Examiner, Milwaukee 
City Service Commission. 

Blix, Mrs. Ovid B., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Board, Samuel S., Chief, Division of Qualification 
and Training, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Brattin, Miss Barbara, Examiner, Michigan Civil 
Service Commission, Lansing. 

Bremer, Miss Margaret E., Personnel Relations 
Officer, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Brooks, Earl, Training Officer, U. S. Forest Service, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Browder, I. J., Personnel Director, Alabama State 
Personnel Board, Montgomery. 

Brown, J. L., Assistant Chief Examiner, New Jersey 
Civil Service Commission, Trenton. 

Brown, Mrs. J. L., Trenton, New Jersey. 
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Bunch, Richard W., Director, Indiana Bureau of 
Personnel, Indianapolis. 


Cameron, W. T., Chief Safety Adviser, Division 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Campbell, C. L., Director, Classification Division, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany. 

Charters, Jean, Research Assistant, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Chase, P., Examiner, Michigan Civil Service Com- 
mission, Lansing. 

Cherniss, Harry L., Commissioner, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Civil Service Commission. 

Cherniss, Mrs. Harry L., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Clapp, Gordon R., General Manager, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Colman, William G., Merit System Supervisor, 

Missouri Merit System Council, Jefferson City. 

Condon, D. A., Commissioner, Yonkers, New York, 
Civil Service Commission. 

Cook, C. F., Assistant Chief Examiner, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Cooper, Weldon, Department of Political Science, 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Copeland, H. A., Special Representative, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, New 
York City. 

Cornell, Herbert W., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Milwaukee City Service Commission. 

Corson, John J., Director, Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cox, E., Chief Clerk, San Antonio Civil Service 
Board. 

Cozad, Lyman H., Principal Personnel Technician, 
Los Angeles City Board of Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

Cozad, Mrs. Lyman H., Los Angeles, California. 

Cunio, H. E., Commissioner, Miami Civil Service 
Board. 

Cunio, Mrs. H. E., Miami, Florida. 

Curry, Dean G., Secretary, Illinois Civil Service 
Commission, Springfield. 

Cymrot, Benjamin, Examining Assistant, New 
York City Civil Service Commission. 


Daniels, P. C., Personnel Adviser, State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeLong, Earl H., Commissioner, Evanston Civil 
Service Commission. 

de Sousa, B., Administrative Officer, Administra- 
tive Department of the Public Service, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

De Voe, Maxwell A., Director, Rhode Island State 
Department of Civil Service, Providence. 


De Weese, W. J., Assistant Examiner, Dayton Civil 
Service Commission. 

Dickinson, S. Key, Administrative Assistant, 
Charleston, West Virginia, Department of 
Civil Service. 

Donovan, J. J., Administrative Consultant, Civil 
Service Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dougan, Kenneth E., Junior Examiner, Cincinnati 
Civil Service Commission. 

Dreese, Mitchell, Professor of Psychology, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


Edmunds, W. P., Director of Personnel, Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, Cleveland. 

Emmerich, Herbert, Associate Director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Everett, Frank O., Partner, Griffenhagen & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Illinois. 


Falsgraf, Wendell, Vice-Chairman, Citizens Civil 
Service Committee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Feinstein, Norman, Examiner, New York City 
Civil Service Commission. 

Fesler, Mayo, Director, Citizens League of Cleve- 
land. 

Firminger, B. J., Personnel Clerk, Beverly Hills, 
California, Civil Service Commission. 

Flemming, Arthur S., Commissioner, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Forquer, L. G., Supervisor of Personnel, Kentucky 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, 
Frankfort. 

Forster, M., Consultant, Federal Work Projects 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Frank, Margaret, Chief Examiner, State Employ- 
ment Commission of Maryland, Baltimore. 
Frasure, Carl M., West Virginia Merit System Coun- 
cil, Morgantown. 

Frasure, Mrs. Carl M., Morgantown, West Virginia. 

French, Patterson, Staff Member, Committee on 
Public Administration, Social Science Research 
Council, New York City. 

Furia, John J., Director of Training, New York 
City Civil Service Commission. 

Furuset, Oscar, President, Portland, Oregon, Civil 
Service Board. 


Gant, George F., Director of Personnel, National 
Youth Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Gardner, Yvonne, Working Fellow, Personnel 

Commission of the Los Angeles City Schools. 
Garey, A. E., Civil Service Counsel, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Gillam, Burns, Examiner, New York City Civil 
Service Commission. 
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Glasgow, J. P., Merit System Supervisor, Kentucky 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
and Division of Public Assistance, Frankfort. 

Goode, Cecil E., Indiana Bureau of Personnel, 
Indiana. 

Gory, Adrian E., Junior Examiner, Cincinnati Civil 
Service Commission. 

Greenough, Katherine, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Greenwood, J., President, Warren, Ohio, Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. 

Grogan, Thomas J., Jr., Director, Maryland Classi- 
fied Employees Association, Baltimore. 


Haberkorn, William P., President, Cook County 
Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hadley, B. H., Executive Secretary, Miami Civil 

Service Board. 

Hamner, L. W., Commissioner, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, Personnel Board. 

Hansen, Arthur S., Consulting Actuary, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Hard, James H., Jr., Director of Personnel, Jeffer- 
son County Personnel Board, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Hard, Mrs. James H., Jr., Birmingham, Alabama. 

Harder, Keith, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Hart, Emmett H., Commissioner, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Civil Service Commission. 

Hart, Henry, Junior Research Assistant, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Hauser, Walter U., Commissioner, Minneapolis 
Civil Service Commission. 

Hayes, Earle R., Director of Personnel, Maine State 
Bureau of Personnel, Augusta. 

Heinold, William F., Assistant Examiner, Cincin- 
nati Civil Service Commission. 

Helbing, Albert T., Chief of Personnel and Train- 
ing, Illinois Division of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Chicago. 

Helbing, Mrs. Albert T., Chicago, Illinois. 

Henderson, Grace S., Head Clerk, Detroit Civil 
Service Commission. 

Henderson, H. B., Director, Kentucky State Divi- 
sion of Personnel, Lexington. 

Henderson, W. L., Personnel Director and Secre- 
tary, San Francisco City and County Civil 
Service Commission. 

Hendrickson, Roy F., Director of Personnel, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Hess, C. J., Senior Examiner, Michigan Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Lansing. 

Hinchey, Mrs. Florence, Stenographer, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoan, Daniel W., Ex Mayor of Milwaukee. 

Horchow, Reuben, Examiner, Ohio State Civil 
Service Commission, Columbus. 


Hubbard, Henry F., Staff Assistant, Council of 
Personnel Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Hunter, Burton L., General Manager, Los Angeles 
City Board of Civil Service Commissioners. 


Inglis, Edna L., First Vice-President, Civil Service 
Federation of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Irving, William J., Chairman, Michigan Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Sandusky. 


Jandrey, Arthur S., Director of Personnel, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Jensen, L. J., Commissioner, Pueblo Civil Service 
Commission. 

Johnson, Charles E., Chief Examiner and Secretary, 
Evanston Civil Service Commission. 

Johnson, W. L., Principal Personnel Examiner, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Personnel Department. 

Johnson, W. S., Manager, Jacksonville Tourist and 
Convention Bureau. 

Jones, Gertrude, Chairman, Ohio State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Columbus. 

Jones, Colonel Harry C., Commissioner, Maryland 
State Employment Commission, Baltimore. 
Jones, Howard P., Commissioner, New York State 
Civil Service Commission, New York City. 


Kaiser, Boynton S., Chief, Classification Division, 
Minnesota Civil Service Department, St. Paul. 

Kaiser, Mrs. Boynton S., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Kallos, Olga, Examining Assistant, New York City 
Civil Service Commission. 

Kane, Mrs. M. G., Supervising Examiner, New 
York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany. 

Kaplan, H. Eliot, Executive Secretary, National 
Civil Service Reform League, New York City. 

Kelly, Pat, Chief of Classification, Michigan Civil 
Service Commission, Lansing. 

Kennedy, George, Secretary, Buffalo Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. 

Kern, Paul, President, New York City Civil Service 
Commission. 

King, Francis, Principal Examiner, Detroit Civil 
Service Commission. 

Kingsley, J. Donald, Professor of Government, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Kingsley, Mrs. J. Donald, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Koch, Clarence, Secretary, Dayton Civil Service 
Commission. 

Koran, Sidney, Examiner, Employment Board for 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance, Harrisburg. 

Kossin, J. W., Personnel Director, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Kresin, C. E., Student Personnel Assistant, Civil 
Service Department, Michigan Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission, Detroit. 

Kroeger, Louis J., Executive Officer, California 
State Personnel Board, Sacramento. 


Land, Rex, Personnel Secretary, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 
Langan, L. J., International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York City. 

Laur, Miss Eva, Office Manager, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Linden, F. E., Office Manager, Civil Service Em- 
ployees Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lisa, Mary, Stenotypist, New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Lloyd, A. Y., State Director of Public Assistance, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Lumm, George W., Commissioner, Toledo Civil 
Service Commission. 

Lumm, Mrs. George W., Toledo, Ohio. 


Marsh, Harry W., Field Secretary, National Civil 
Service Reform League, New York City. 


Martin, Ruth S., Associate Personnel Officer, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Mason, J. H., Personnel Director of Administration, 
Department of Labor, Albany, New York. 
McBride, Lucia, Vice Chairman, Cleveland Civil 

Service Committee. 

McCormack, J. L., American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

McDonald, Rodrick, General Representative, 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees, Madison, Wisconsin. 

McKinley, Dr. Howard M., Commissioner, San 
Francisco Civil Service Commission. 

McLaughlin, Mrs. E. G., Acting Chief Examiner, 
New York State Department of Civil Service 
Albany. 

McNamara, Miss Vera E., Examining Assistant, 
New York City Civil Service Commission. 
McQuate, Mrs. Maude, President, Cleveland Civil 

Service Commission. 

Mead, A., Assistant Chief Examiner, Ohio State 
Civil Service Commission, Columbus. 

Mellon, D., Treasurer, Civil Service Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Menius, Miss C., Personnel Technician, Los Angeles 
City Board of Civil Service Commissioners 

Mery, Fred, Secretary and Chief Examiner, Toledo 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mery, Mrs. Fred, Toledo, Ohio. 

Meyer, Charles A., Junior Personnel Examiner, 
Detroit Civil Service Commission. 


Mitchell, Harry B., President, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Mitchell, James M., Acting Director, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mosher, William E., Dean, Maxwell School of 
Citizenship, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Munger, A. R., Public Administration Consultant, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Murray, J., Secretary, Painesville, Ohio, Civil 
Service Commission. 


Nicol, Eric, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D. C. 

Nittinger, E. P., Chairman, Santa Monica Civil 
Service Board. 

Noble, Dale, Technical Adviser, West Virginia 
Merit System Council, Morgantown. 

Nottage, Donald H., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Minneapolis Civil Service Commission. 

Nottage, Mrs. Donald H., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Olson, Emery E., Commissioner, Los Angeles City 
Board of Civil Service Commissioners. 

O'Malley, F., Personnel Director, Cook County 
Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Opper, J., Chief Examiner and Secretary, Baltimore 
City Service Commission. 

Opstedal, A. J., Acting Director, Wisconsin Bureau 
of Personnel, Madison. 

Ordway, Samuel H., Jr., President, National Civil 
Service Reform League, New York City. 


Parker, Charles F., Jr., Personnel Examiner, Mich- 
igan Civil Service Commission, Lansing. 

Parker, Willard E., Personnel Officer, Farm Credit 
Administration of St. Louis. 

Pearson, Charles S., Principal Examiner, Civil 
Service Department, Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, Detroit. 

Pennebaker, Kenneth C., Director, Minnesota Civil 
Service Department, St. Paul. 

Pieritz, Douglas, Commissioner, West Allis, Wis- 
consin, Civil Service Commission. 

Piker, Claude R., Senior Assistant Civil Service 
Examiner, Cleveland Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Pollock, James K., Professor of Political Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Pollock, Ross, Assistant Chief, Interdepartmental 
Placement Service, U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Powell, E. M., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Dal- 
las Civil Service Board. 

Price, Alma, Secretary and Personnel Director, 
Jacksonville Civil Service Board. 
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Probst, J. B., Chief Examiner, St. Paul Civil Serv- 
ice Bureau. 
Probst, Mrs. J. B., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ream, C. F., Personnel Examiner, Akron Civil 
Service Commission. 

Reavy, Grace, Commissioner, New York State Civil 
Service Commission, Albany. 

Reeverts, E. J., Personnel Technician, Minneapolis 
Civil Service Commission. 

Reeverts, Mrs. E. J., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Reining, Henry, Jr., Educational Director, National 
Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Renfrow, Wade, Secretary, High Point, North Caro- 
lina, Civil Service Commission. 

Renfrow, Mrs. Wade, High Point, North Carolina. 

Rice, Howard, Examiner, Michigan State Civil 
Service Commission, Lansing. 

Ridley, Clarence, Executive Director, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Robinson, David, Director, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rosenthal, §., Commissioner-Director, 
Civil Service Commission. 

Roser, Foster B., Director, Flint, Michigan, Civil 
Service Commission. 

Rueffel, C., Commissioner, Davenport, Iowa, Civil 
Service Commission. 

Rueffel, Mrs. C., Davenport, Iowa. 

Ruggles, S., Examiner, Ohio State Civil Service 
Commission, Columbus. 

Rupley, J. W., Administrative Assistant and Per- 
sonnel Officer, Farm Credit Administration 
of Spokane. 


Yonkers 


Sasse, Frederick C., Secretary of Queens County, 
New York Wity. 

Sayre, Wallace S., Commissioner, New York City 
Civil Service Commission. 

Schaaf, Hart, Associate Professor of Government 
and Public Administration, William and 
Mary College, Richmond, Virginia. 

Schmidt, O. W., Commissioner, Cook County 
Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Schroedel, E., International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York City. 

Severy, Rolland D., Administrative Consultant, 
Civil Service Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Shartle, C. L., Worker Analysis Section, United 
States Employment Service, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Shedd, E. C., Executive Secretary, Connecticut 
Merit System Association, Hartford. 

Shedd, Mrs. E. C., Hartford, Connecticut. 

Slater, Ray T., Senior Examiner, New York State 
Department of Civil Service, Albany. 


Smiley, R. E., State Service Officer, Work Projects 
Administration, Columbus, Ohio. 

Smith, Carl W., Ohio State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Columbus. 

Smith, Mrs. Carl W., Columbus, Ohio. 

Smith, Floyd T., Commissioner, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Civil Service Commission. 

Smith, M., Principal Classification Officer, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Stanley, David T., Associate Editor, Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Stearns, Miss Frances, Secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer, Tampa Civil Service Board. 

Steiner, John F., Alabama State Personnel Depart- 
ment, Montgomery. 

Stephens, Winston B., Coordinator and Director 
of Training, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Steven, John, Director, Personnel Commission of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 

Steward, Luther C., President, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, Washington, D. C. 
Stone, Donald C., Assistant Director in Charge of 
Administrative Management, U. S. Bureau of 

the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Stover, Robert, Principal Personnel Examiner, 
Indiana State Bureau of Personnel, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Strain, Dr. S. Fred, Senior Health Officer, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, Alabama. 
Sublette, Donald J., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 

Detroit Civil Service Commission. 

Sunley, E. M., Head of the Department of Social 
Administration, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 

Sutherland, Carl T., Director, Atlanta Personnel 
Board. 

Sutherland, Mrs. Carl T., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Tackman, Arthur, Personnel Assistant, National 
Youth Administration for Ohio, Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Thompson, Hilda P., Executive Director, Penn- 
sylvania Employment Board for the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Harrisburg. 

Thompson, M. L., Senior Personnel Technician, 
Los Angeles City Board of Civil Service Com- 
missioners. 

Tracy, George B., Chairman, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Efficiency Board. 

Tracy, Mrs. George B., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Travers, L. B., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles School District. 

Travers, Mrs. L. B., Los Angeles, California. 


Van Arsdale, B. C., Secretary-Examiner, Louisville 
Civil Service Board. 
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Van Arsdale, Mrs. B. C., Louisville, Kentucky. 

Vietheer, George C., Chief, Research and Service 
Bureau, Panama Railroad Company, Panama 
Canal Zone. 


Walker, H., State Supervisor of Revision and Codi- 
fication of Municipal Ordinance, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Watters, Bruce, President, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
Civil Service Commission. 

Watts, John, Junior Personnel Executive, Common- 
wealth of Virginia Division of the Budget, 
Richmond. 

Wedda, Joseph, Commissioner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission. 


Wing, Miss Marie R., Regional Attorney, Social 
Security Board, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wolfsperger, Ellsworth, Personnel Director, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, Civil Service Commission. 

Wooddell, Maurice, Chief of Business Manage- 
ment, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Young, Edgar B., Senior Administrative Analyst, 
Division of Administrative Management, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Young, Laurence J., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Cleveland Civil Service Commission. 


Zander, Arnold, President, American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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LEGISLATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF MUNICIPALI- 
TIES OPERATING UNDER CIVIL SERVICE 
HE constitutional propriety of classifying 
municipalities with respect to whether 
or not they chose to come within the 
terms of state civil service laws was upheld in 
Devlin v. Cooper, 15 Atl. (2d) 630 (N.J.). A 
New Jersey statute provided that where there 
was a change in the form of government in a 
municipality, 
the officers and employees of persons in the classified 
and unclassified service of any subdivision of the gov- 
ernment of this state where the civil service laws are 
operating shall be continued in service . . . notwith- 
standing such . . . change of form of government. 

It was contended that this was special legis- 
lation regulating the internal affairs of a mu- 
nicipality, in violation of the New Jersey 
Constitution. (Most states have similar 
constitutional provisions prohibiting special 
legslation.) The court recognized a reasonable 
distinction between those cities which operate 
under civil service, and those that do not. “It 
is well established,” stated the court, “that 
statutes may be operative and limited to speci- 
fied types of municipalities and that a statutory 
classification of municipalities under a re- 
stricted description for applicability of the 
statute will not place the law within the inhibi- 
tion of special legislation when the distinctions 
that typify the class are related to the object of 
the statute, and when such distinctions are sub- 
stantial rather than illusory.” ‘Thus, the in- 
stant statute was intended to keep in office 
employees appointed under civil service pro- 
cedure. Consequently, it was not only proper, 
but necessary, to restrict application of the 
statute to cities operating under civil service 
laws. 

The decision also involved an application of 
the statute with respect to a police justice in the 


City of Trenton. The statute protected em- 
ployees “in the classified and unclassified serv- 
ice,” and it was argued that the police justice 
was in neither category. Although he was 
concededly not in the classified service because 
appointed for a definite term fixed by law, the 
court pointed out that “the Civil Service Act 
contemplated that the employees of a munici- 
pality adopting the act were to be regarded as 
constituting two main groups, with all belong- 
ing to one or the other. Since relator was not 
in the classified service, of necessity he was to 
be considered in the unclassified service.” 


PRACTICABILITY OF COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


N APPLICATION of the constitutional 

principle that civil service appointments 
shall be made, as far as practicable, by com- 
petitive examinations, was involved in De 
Woody v. Underwood, 27 N. E. (2d) 240 
(Ohio). The court held that it was impracti- 
cable to appoint assistant directors of law of 
the city of Akron, Ohio, by competitive exami- 
nation. The Akron charter included the po- 
sitions of assistant law directors of the city in 
the classified (competitive) service. Holding 
that the charter provision was repugnant (sic!) 
to the civil service provision of the state con- 
stitution providing for appointments after 
competitive examination wherever practicable, 
the court declared: 


The office of director of law is one of great trust within 
the city. The attributes which the director of law may 
require of his assistants must, of necessity, be such 
as satisfy and assure him. The duties of assistant law 
directors and those of police prosecutors are not routine, 
but require for their performance qualities and capa- 
bilities not reasonably ascertainable by competitive 
examinations. 

We hold that assistant directors of law and police 
prosecutors occupy a fiduciary relation to their prin- 
cipal, the director of law, and by reason thereof it is 
not practicable to ascertain their merit and fitness by 
competitive civil service examination. 
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JupictaAL REVIEW OF EXAMINATION RATINGS 


N Bruno v. Kern, 22 N.Y. Supp. (2d) 272, the 

court (Special Term) set aside an examina- 
tion rating made by the New York City Civil 
Service Commission. The petitioner, compet- 
ing in a promotion examination for the posi- 
tion of clerk, second grade, in New York City, 
had punctuated the sentence “May I help you 
with your problem of reorganization of the 
personnel” with a question mark. The Com- 
mission ruled this punctuating incorrect, 
claiming the sentence should have been ter- 
minated with a period. A motion in the nature 
of mandamus was brought to compel the Com- 
mission to correct the petitioner’s rating one 
point which would give the petitioner the 
minimum passing mark. After considerable 
review of the learned authorities the Court con- 
cluded that the correct punctuation was a ques- 
tion mark and not a period. Although the 
Commission’s rating of examinations is gen- 
erally not subject to judicial review, “where the 
Commission marks as incorrect an answer 
which is clearly and undoubtedly correct, its 
action in so doing cannot but be regarded as 
arbitrary, whimsical or capricious, and as such 
it is subject to judicial review.” Expert tes- 
timony, the Court found, indicated that the 
rating was arbitrary. 


OBJECTIVITY OF STANDARDS IN EXAMINATION 

N THE case Quinn v. Streeter, 22 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 546, the petitioner was failed in the 
civil service examination for captain of police 
of the City of Buffalo. He appealed twice to 
the civil service commission, and each time the 
appeal was referred to the same examiner who 
had framed the questions and determined the 
correctness of the answers. The evidence 
showed that although the same questions were 
asked of each applicant, no definite objective 
standard was set up, and the determination of 
the standing of each candidate was left to the 
examiner’s judgment. The court granted the 
petition for review of the Commission’s deter- 
mination. The tests were objective and 
definite standards could have been set up. 
The reference of petitioner’s appeals back to 
the original examiner rather than to other ex- 
aniners of equal ability and experience was 
held to be unjust, arbitrary and unlawful. The 
court relied on Matter of Fink v. Finegan, 270 
N. Y. 356, 1 N. E. (2d) 462, and Matter of 


Bridgman v. Kern, 257 App. Div. 420, 13 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 249, aff'd 282 N. Y. 375, 26 N. E. 
(2d) 299, for the principle that ‘‘a test or ex- 
amination, to be competitive, must employ an 
objective standard or measure.” 


ADEQUACY OF NOTICES OF EXAMINATIONS 
N INTERPRETATION of statutory pro- 
visions governing the publication of 
notices of civil service examinations was in- 
volved in Underwood v. City of Bellefontaine, 
28 N.E. (2d) 663 (Ohio). A state statute (ap- 
plicable to the State Civil Service Commission, 
and also to municipal commissions) provides 
that “reasonable notice of the time and place 
and general scope of every competitive exam- 
ination for appointment to a position in the 
civil service, except as otherwise provided . . . 
shall be given by the commission.” Another 
statute provided that all notices “required by 
law or ordinance to be published, shall be pub- 
lished in newspapers as therein provided.” The 
court interpreted this last provision to be ap- 
plicable “only to notices where there is a re- 
quirement of law or ordinance that the same 
be made public in a newspaper, book, circular 
or the like. The only requirement of notices 
of civil service examination is that reasonable 
notice be given and consequently the provisions 
(of the statute) are inapplicable thereto, and 
publication of such notice in the manner pro- 
vided in that section is not essential to the 
validity of such notice.” Thus, the court held 
valid notices which were posted on two bulletin 
boards, where notices for the departments in- 
volved were usually posted. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION TO FILL VACANCIES 


HE right of an administrative agency to 

classify a civil service position in the non- 
competitive class was upheld in Craig v. Board 
of Education of City of New York, 19 N. Y. 
Supp. (2d) 293 (affirmed by the Appellate Di- 
vision October, 1940). In that case, the peti- 
tioner had been recommended by the Board of 
Superintendents for appointment as Chief At- 
tendance Officer in the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education, without examination, pursuant to 
Section 871-a of the New York Education Law. 
The New York City Board of Education re- 
fused to fill the position on the ground that the 
position was no longer needed. The petitioner 
had been designated by the Board of Superin- 
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tendents. The petitioner appealed to the State 
Commissioner of Education, who ordered the 
petitioner to be appointed. Upon the refusal 
of the Board of Education to adhere to the 
order of the Commissioner of Education, the 
petitioner brought 2 proceeding for a manda- 
tory order to direct ue Board of Education to 
appoint him. 

The court first pointed out that under Sec- 
tion 890 of the Education Law, allowing ag- 
grieved parties to appeal to the Commissioner 
of Education, and providing that his decision 
“shall be final and conclusive, and not subject 
to question or review in any place or court 
whatever,” the determination of the Commis- 
sioner is a judicial one, and may be reviewed 
only where his action was clearly arbitrary. 
Since no arbitrary action was complained of, 
the court upheld the Commissioner’s ruling. 
However, there then arose the question whether 
the action of the Board of Superintendents 
(approved by the Commissioner) appointing 
the petitioner without competitive examina- 
tion was constitutional, in view of the New 
York State constitutional provision requiring 
positions to be filled “so far as practicable,” 
competitively. 

The court pointed out that the constitu- 
tional provision was not here self-executing, 
and that the legislature might itself classify 
positions, or delegate that authority to another 
administrative agency. Thus the legislature, 
and, in proper cases, administrative agencies, 
may exercise reasonable discretion in declaring 
certain positions exempt from competitive ex- 
amination. By virtue of Section 871-a of the 
State Education Law, the legislature gave to the 
Board of Superintendents the power to appoint 
officials to “positions of higher grade” in the 
bureau of compulsory education, with the one 
condition that appointments shall be made 
“from the incumbents of supervisory positions 
of lower grade.” Since another portion of the 
section prescribes that appointments of certain 
officers shall be made from eligible lists, the 
clear legislative implication is that with respect 
to “positions of higher grade” the question of 
whether to provide competitive examinations 
is within the discretion of the Board of Super- 
intendents. Since there was no showing of an 
abuse of discretion in the instant case, the ac- 
tion of the Board was upheld. The Court 
stated the issue thus: 


In other words the Board of Superintendents has all 
the discretionary power, within the limits of the 
Constitution and the statutes, to classify the position of 
chief attendance officer as belonging either to the ex- 
empt, to the non-competitive, or to the competitive 
class. That Board has chosen to make a selection on a 
non-competitive basis strictly in accordance with the 
statute. Its reasonable discretion in adopting such class- 
ification must be deemed final within the authority of 
Schau v. McWilliams, 185 N. Y. page 99, (77 N.E. 
page 787), where it is said: ‘But where the position is 
one, as to the proper mode of filling which there is fair 
and reasonable ground for difference of opinion among 
intelligent and conscientious officials, the action of the 
commission should stand, even though the courts may 
differ from the commission as to the wisdom of the 
classification. 


IMPROPER ABOLITION OF POSITION 


N State ex rel. Morris v. City of Seattle, 104 
Pac. (2d) 1118 (Wash.), the court denied 
the right of truck drivers holding a civil service 
classification to operate trucks which were be- 
ing operated by temporary appointees to the 
position of ‘“Materialman’”—a regularly classi- 
fied civil service position. “This court in a 
long line of decisions has sustained the right of 
the city council, in the interest of economy and 
efficiency, to abolish and consolidate civil serv- 
ice positions; to impose duties on an employee 
which may embrace not only services of the 
position for which he holds a civil service rat- 
ing, but services which, if considered alone, 
might come within the purview of duties of 
positions under other civil service classifica- 
tions. The only limitation upon this power is 
that it be exercised in good faith.” The court 
then pointed out that driving a truck is merely 
an incidental duty of the Materialman. “Upon 
the evidence before us, we would not be war- 
ranted in saying that the use of these trucks 
was constant enough to justify the extra ex- 
pense of maintaining a Truck Driver on call 
at the various stations where they are kept. In 
other words, we do not think a sufficiently 
steady use of them is shown to establish the 
position of Truck Driver.” 


STATUS OF PROVISIONAL APPOINTEES— 
DISCHARGE AFTER PROBATIONARY PERIOD 

HE status of a provisional employee after 

the expiration of the statutory provisional 
period, and the discretionary right to discharge 
a permanent employee at the expiration of the 
statutory probationary period, were questions 
considered in Marasco v. Morse, 22 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 315 (Sup. Ct., Monroe Co., Sept. 13, 1940). 
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The petitioner, a steward at the State Agricul- 
tural and Industrial School, New York, claimed 
to have acquired civil service status so as to be 
entitled to the preferment of charges and a 
hearing before being discharged. ‘The peti- 
tioner had been selected as a provisional em- 
ployee pending the establishment of an eligible 
list, and had been retained as such appointee 
beyond the four-month period allowed by Civil 
Service Rule VIII, subdivision 4, which follows 
Section 15, subdivision I of the State Civil 
Service Law. The court argued that under 
“the fundamental principles of the Civil Serv- 
ice Law, it is impossible for a provisional ap- 
pointment in the competitive class to become 
permanent by lapse of time. Otherwise it 
would eliminate the necessity of passing an 
examination . . . . The continuation of peti- 
tioner’s provisional appointment may have 
been illegal, but whether it was illegal or pro- 
visional, his occupancy of the position for more 
than four months could not give him perman- 
ent title thereto.” (See Ackerman v., Kern, 281 
N.Y. 87, 93 N.E.). 

However, the petitioner was placed upon an 
eligible list after competitive examination, and 
was appointed from that list, but one day after 
the expiration of the three-month probationary 
period provided by Civil Service Rule XII, the 
petitioner was discharged. The court pointed 
out that although Rule XII provides that the 
retention of an employee beyond the three- 
month term “shall be equivalent to his per- 
manent appointment,” the rule also states that 
if the conduct, capacity or fitness of the appli- 
cant be not satisfactory, he may be discharged 
at the end of such term. The court argued that 
this confers a discretionary right upon the ap- 
pointing officer which will not be disturbed in 
the absence of bad faith. No such arbitrary 
action was shown in the particular case. The 
fact that the petitioner was retained in em- 
ployment for one day beyond the legally 
specified three-month probationary period be- 
fore being discharged does not alter the situa- 
tion, since this was done merely for con- 
venience in keeping payroll accounts. “The 


appointing officer has the whole probationary 
period in which to decide whether a permanent 
appointment is desirable,” stated the court. 
“It necessarily follows that the discharge need 
not take effect until the lapse of a short time 
after the period expires.” 


DISCHARGE DuRING PROBATIONARY PERIOD 


The unqualified right of an appointing 
power to discharge a probationary appointee 
before the expiration of the probationary pe- 
riod was upheld in Gibney v. Mayor of Fall 
River, 29 N.E. (2d) 133 (Mass.). A State Civil 
Service Rule provides that “No person ap- 
pointed in the official or labor division shall be 
regarded as holding office or employment in 
the classified public service until he has served 
a probationary period of six months.” The 
court pointed out that 
It is settled by many decisions of this court that this 
is a valid rule having the force of law under the statute 
and that, during the period of probation established 
by it, an appointee or employee may be discharged 
without the notice and opportunity for hearing other- 
wise required by section 43. . . . The reason assigned 
by the board in the vote removing the petitioner is 
immaterial. The board was not obliged to give any 
reason for its action. In its action the board violated 
no law. 

Thus, the court refused to reinstate a nurse 
(who had held second place on an eligible list) 
discharged during her probationary period in 
favor of one who had held first place. 


VETERAN'S PREFERENCE—PROMOTIONS 

VETERANS’ preference statute was held 

to apply to civil service promotions in 
Herman v. Sturgeon, 293 N. W. 488 (Iowa, 
August 1940). Where a promotional examina- 
tion for the position of lieutenant of the fire 
department of Sioux City resulted in two vet- 
erans having superior standings to a non- 
veteran who was appointed because fire depart- 
ment officials deemed him best qualified, the 
court set aside the promotion and ordered the 
promotion of one of the veterans. Discussing 
the preference provision of the Civil Service 
Act, the court said, “This provision is manda- 
tory.” In this instance the Commission found 
the appellees not only ‘otherwise qualified,’ 
but better qualified than the appointee and six 
others on the certified list. Such a finding by 
the Commission cannot be nullified by an ap- 
pointment of the defendant based solely upon 
the bare opinion of the chief and assistant 
chief of the fire department, or of others, that 
one of non-veterans was the best qualified. 
Even though it might be contended that all of 
the ten certified were to be considered of equal 
rank this would not entitle the appointee to the 
appointment, as he would have to be better 
qualified to be so entitled.” 
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NOTES 

In Johnson v. Robbins, 20 N.Y. Supp. (2d) 
520, Section 22 of the New York Civil Service 
Law, which forbids the removal of veterans 
“except for incompetency or misconduct shown 
after a hearing . . . upon stated charges,” was 
held to apply to a police surgeon, despite the 
fact that no statute or ordinance created the 
position of police surgeon, or prescribed the 
duties of such position. 

In Branche v. City of Fitchburg, 29 N.E. (2d) 
131 (Mass.), the court upheld suspensions in 
violation of civil service requirements where 
the employees had agreed to the suspensions. 
“The civil service laws are intended to protect 
an officer or employee from unjustified removal 
or suspension against his will,” stated the court. 


“They do not override his will. He may resign 
at any time... . If he is content to be removed 
or suspended, the public has no interest in re- 
taining him.” 

In State ex rel. Greenlun v. Beightler, 28 
N.E. (2d) 935 (Ohio Ct. App.), the court de- 
nied the right of an unlawfully discharged civil 
service employee to recover back salary in a 
mandamus action. The court based its deci- 
sion on the ground that a claim for back salary 
is uncertain and indefinite and thereby unliq- 
uidated, and that resort must be had to an 
action at law for the recovery of the salary. 
(In many other states the right to recover salary 
during the period of illegal removal is per- 
mitted as part of the relief sought in a man- 
damus proceeding for reinstatement—Editor). 
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Public Management in the New Democracy. 
A symposium edited by Fritz Morstein Marx. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1940. 266 


p- $3.00. 


This symposium is the offspring of the Con- 
ference on the American Public Service which 
was sponsored by the Harvard Guardian, 
undergraduate magazine of the social sciences. 
It is pitched to interest the membership of that 
conference or similar groups—young men and 
women with extensive academic foundation in 
the significance and problems of public man- 
agement but with little or no experience in the 
field. It is not sufficiently rudimentary to edu- 
cate a general public in the importance of man- 
agement in modern government. It will hold 
more interest for the administrator, although 
it is not a systematic treatise on the technical 
issues of public management. The student 
sponsors of the volume, Enno Hobbing and 
Laurence I. Radway, in their preface, state the 
purpose to emphasize “rather the close associa- 
tion of public administration with the broad 
problems of a society trying to improve itself.” 

The theme is the repetition that modern 
government is an institution of affirmative so- 
cial action and that its success or failure in the 
United States will be determined by the per- 
formance of the administrator. Although the 
contributors have been chosen to represent dif- 
ferent angles of observation of the problems, 
the various essays are essentially complemen- 
tary discussions of various segments of the sub- 
ject. The administrator must operate with 
tactful understanding of his political setting. 
He must comprehend and use the best tech- 
niques of management. The public service 
must be staffed with able, professional admin- 
istrative personnel. These and other assump- 
tions are impliedly agreed upon by the con- 
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tributors, and there is very little overlapping 
in their contributions. 

Max Lerner opens with “The Burden of 
Government Business’”—a brief development 
of the cultural significance of public adminis- 
tration. There can be little quarrel in general 
with his vigor in underscoring that signifi- 
cance, but some of his corollaries raise more 
doubt. To imply, for example, that the diffi- 
culties of the National Labor Relations Board 
have arisen from public failure to accept the 
administrative imperatives of modern govern- 
ment overlooks the imperatives and restraints 
which the board’s own administrators failed to 
observe. Maurice P. Davidson in “The Citizen 
and the Service” emphasizes the administra- 
tor’s obligation to show clearly that he is serv- 
ing the general public interest and not merely 
the hopes of some affected special group, and 
also the importance of keeping the public fully 
informed on what is being done. Phillips 
Bradley’s paper recites the growing profession- 
alization of the administrative service of local 
government. 

“Essentials of Public Management” is the 
only group of essays in the book which has real 
integrity and even strength throughout: David 
Cushman Coyle, “Information”; Warner W. 
Stockberger, “Leadership”; John Pearson, | 
“Teamwork”; and Harry Arthur Hopf, “Ad- 
ministration Co-ordination.” They are too 
brief to be anything like a manual on manage- 
ment, but any administrator would profit by 
checking himself and his organization against 
the criteria outlined in these papers, and the 
one who has the task of appraising the adminis- 
trative achievements of others will find them 
sufficiently practical and compact to be helpful. 

“Problems of Selection” by Samuel H. Ord- 
way, Jr., is outstanding in the section on “Re- 
cruitment.” “The whole problem of examin- 
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the confidence which will atrophy these ex- 


ing, in its essence, is how to reduce the field 
without denying fair right of consideration, 
implicit in democracy, to those who wish to 
compete.” He treats the question of exempt 
positions and concludes that there is no reason 
why the merit system cannot choose profes- 
sional administrators as well as those in other 
more fully recognized professional specialties. 
He asks especially for an educational program 
to eliminate the acceptance of the patronage 
idea and to substitute the concept of voluntary, 
unrewarded party service as the price and ob- 
ligation of democracy. Arnold Brecht, “The 
Relevance of Foreign Experience,” seeks 
broader criteria and broader training in the 
selection and development of administrators. 
Charles P. Messick, “Conditions of Reform in 
the United States,” gives many items of sum- 
mary and prophecy on American Civil Service 
Administration. Enno Hobbing, “Youth and 
the Public Service,” protests against veteran’s 
preference and against experience rating. On 
the latter point, perhaps he should have tried 
rather to ask personnel agencies to find ways to 
rate those elements which are functions of 
length of experience and to drop the assump- 
tion that length of experience guarantees that 
those elements will be present in the applicant. 

Jacob Baker and Luther C. Steward, repre- 
senting respectively the United Federal 
Workers of America and the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employees, treat the contribu- 
tion and the role of employee organizations. 
Wallace C. Sayre questions the whole doctrine 
of political neutrality of civil servants. Fritz 
Morstein Marx, in the concluding essay on “‘Ad- 
ministrative Responsibility,” incidentally dis- 
agrees with Sayre on political neutrality and 
proceeds to an extensive discussion of the po- 
sition of the administrator in relation to Amer- 
ican constitutionalism. He emphasizes the ad- 
ministrator’s obligation to accept the statute 
as the source from which his assignment is de- 
rived and as the limit of his area of action, but 
he digresses to comment upon the extraordi- 
nary inadequacy of the legislature’s facilities 
for determining what that statute should be. 
But legislative control of the administrator is 
fragmentary and sporadic, and judicial control 
is negative. Neither can compel the initiative 
and the positive action which constitute the 
administrator’s obligation today. Manage- 


ment must develop its own restraints to inspire 


ternal controls. Management must generate 
its own motivations. These restraints and mo- 
tivations are both most likely to grow in an at- 
mosphere of professional responsibility. 

Ear DE LONG 


Civil Service Commission 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Research Methods in Public Administration. 
John M. Pfiffmer. The Ronald Press Com- 


pany. New York. 1940. 447p. $4.50. 


This book is designed, primarily, to provide 
suitable teaching materials for a university 
course devoted to operating methods and tech- 
niques of fact-finding in public administration. 
In consequence, the author’s treatment of his 
subject is rather elementary and his arrange- 
ment of materials reflects particular concern 
for the student—the future junior administra- 
tive technician. 

An introductory chapter, concerned with the 
query “what is research” and recognizing that 
all is not “research” which bears the name, is 
followed by a description of employment op- 
portunities for governmental research techni- 
cians. Chapters devoted to the organization 
and management of research agencies, the sev- 
eral avenues of approach to a problem open to 
the researcher, the planning of research pro- 
grams and projects, and the influence of polit- 
ical considerations upon governmental in- 
quiries, precede the exposition and appraisal 
of research methods. Included in the latter are: 
the orderly arrangement and classification of 
factual data, statistical procedures, the inter- 
view, bibliographical sources, the question- 
naire, field observation techniques, the chart- 
ing of organization and work flow, and person- 
nel classification. Points of emphasis noted in 
the author’s treatment of methodology are: 
the need for and the value of statistical train- 
ing for students of public administration, pro- 
ficiency in interviewing is at least partially 
amenable to the teaching process, maximum ef- 
fectiveness in public administration research is 
to be achieved only when reading and the use 
of bibliographical aids is supplemented by 
realistic contact with administrative life, and 
the multiple interview and field observation 
techniques are emerging as the basic scientific 
procedure in the social sciences. Liberal use is 
made of illustrative charts, record forms, and 
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schedules drawn from the practice and experi- 
ence of research agencies. 

The volume closes with chapters devoted to 
the preparation of research reports and the 
dissemination and adoption of research results. 
The author challenges the assumptions, often 
made, that research never brings results un- 
less immediately published for wide circulation 
and that research is lost effort, even though 
published, if no immediate tangible action is 
taken. Working procedures for general admin- 
istrative surveys of cities and for the classifica- 
tion of personnel in Los Angeles, both con- 
tributed by staff members of Public Adminis- 
tration Service, are appended. 

Professor Pfiffner is to be commended for 
his pioneering venture into a field admittedly 
lacking in organized systematic treatment. 
Personnel administrators and technicians, of 
course, will not expect to find anything new in 
the chapter on personnel classification, but the 
author’s discussion of other research tech- 
niques applicable to the personnel field will 
be found useful and provocative, and should 
stimulate others to follow where he has led. 

Lioyp M. SHORT 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Personnel Programs for Smaller Cities: As 
Exemplified by Installations in Various Cit- 
ies in Michigan. Public Administration 
Service. Chicago. 1940. 46p. $.75. 

To enable small political jurisdictions to 
enjoy sound personnel administration with- 
out too costly an outlay and with proper local 
flexibility has long been of major concern to 
public administrators and citizens. In this 
report the reader will find a thorough explana- 
tion of how the Michigan League of Munic- 
ipalities in cooperation with the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada and 
Public Administration Service proceeded to 
meet the problem in Michigan. 

Part I of the report briefly outlines the 
historical development and need for sound 
personnel administration in local jurisdictions 
throughout the United States. There is a 
short statement of how local jurisdictions are 
served in California, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and New York. State administration of 
local personnel is criticized as not easily pro- 
viding flexibility to meet local needs, and also 


because oftentimes a state agency possesses 
inadequate funds to meet the cost of servicing 
localities. 

After enumerating the essentials of a merit 
system (Pg. 5) the report in Part II sets forth 
the types of personnel organizations established 
in the Michigan cities aided by the Municipal 
Personnel Service and explains in what manner 
the Municipal Personnel Service is organized 
to perform its work and the fees it charges the 
localities for its services. 

In Part III the procedures followed in estab- 
lishing the position-classification plan are 
thoroughly discussed. The uses of a position- 
classification plan and the methods by which 
it is kept abreast of current conditions in a 
going organization are explained. Samples of 
forms used in gathering data are generously 
included in this part of the report. 

In Part IV of the report the establishment, 
development and administration of the pay 
plan for local areas assisted by the Municipal 
Personnel Service are treated. Methods of 
collecting salary data, the development of 
salary ranges, the benefits of salary standard- 
ization and the procedures followed in initiat- 
ing new pay plans into existing pay plans are 
explained. 

The largest amount of space in the report is 
devoted to Part V, dealing with methods of 
recruitment. Here again forms used in the 
recruitment process are made available to the 
reader. Positive recruitment procedures, elim- 
ination of unqualified candidates, methods of 
testing candidates in the written, oral, char- 
acter and medical sections of examinations are 
developed. Sections are devoted to a discus- 
sion of certification and appointment of eli- 
gibles, the use of temporary and emergency 
appointments and the use of the probationary 
period. Illustrations are drawn from the ex- 
periences of practices used in the cities of. 
Dearborn, Saginaw and Kalamazoo. 

What procedures are followed in the above 
three cities in regard to in-service practices is 
the subject of Part VI of the report. Employee 
training, health and welfare programs, service 
ratings, promotions, transfers and disciplinary 
action are covered. Comparison of discipli- 
nary procedures followed in the three cities is 
of distinct value to personnel administrators 
seeking methods of speedy, impartial treat- 
ment of discipline cases. 
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In the conclusion of the report the funda- 
mental conditions necessary for a similar co- 
operative program in other states are laid 
down. The conclusion is followed by ap- 
pendices giving sample class specifications 
and the proposed compensation plan for Sagi- 
naw. 

This whole report is a commendable ex- 
position of the Michigan plan for meeting 
local personnel needs, and it gives a strong 
case for its flexibility in meeting local con- 
ditions. In this respect the report should be 
seriously studied by those seeking to service 
local jurisdictions within a state. 

This report also calls for similar studies of 
other plans now in existence. California, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York 
should see to it that their methods of meeting 
local needs are made available to the general 
reader in this field. In this way localities will 
be able to better choose the plan they desire. 

To personnel technicians and administra- 
tors of long experience much of this report 
will seem trite, because the treatment of such 
matters as position-classification, pay plans, 
recruitment and in-service transactions em- 
body fundamental principles long established 
in previous literature on these subjects. To 
the newcomer the report is a valuable review 
of basic techniques and procedures in person- 
nel administration. 

WILLIAM W. SHAW 


San Diego County Personnel Department 
San Diego, California 


Wage Differentials; The case of the Unskilled. 
Carrie Glasser. Columbia University Press. 
New York. 1940. 169p. $2.00. = 


There is much in this study of wage differ- 
entials to make one interested in salary stand- 
ardization, in economics, or in sociology, sit 
back in an easy chair and think for a while, 
or seek out someone with whom to discuss the 
work and the implications of its findings. The 
reader gains a respect for the intellectual cal- 
ibre and honesty of the author for nowhere 
is there any attempt to cover up limitations 
in the data, the methods of analysis, and the 
conclusions. ‘There are limitations and the 


reader must be careful in applying conclu- 
sions unless he understands clearly the impli- 
cations of the limitations. In other words, the 
reader who skips the initial discussions of a 


problem, the source of data, and the statistical 
analysis but reads only the findings will find 
himself grossly in error if he applies the con- 
clusions contained in this book to the solution 
of a specific problem. 

A statistically trained reader might have 
desired the use of more refined methods of 
statistical analysis, but on second thought, per- 
haps the accuracy of the data did not warrant 
more refined methods. However, the statisti- 
cally trained reader should have no trouble 
in comprehending the methods of statistical 
analysis used, for they are set forth with re- 
freshing clarity. The reader who is not statis- 
tically trained, but who is interested in the 
subject, may find some difficulty in maintain- 
ing his interest in Part I which is headed 
“Statistical Evidence on Wage Differentials.” 
However, if he struggles through, he will find 
much of interest in Part II which is headed 
“Analysis of Wage Differentials” and which 
is not of a statistical nature. 

“The purpose of this study”, says the author 
in the first paragraph of Chapter 1, “is to in- 
vestigate certain aspects of the problem of 
differences in income arising among a homo- 
geneous group of workers. Part I sets the 
statistical basis for this investigation by de- 
scribing the patterns of wage differentials 
among unskilled labor in different industries 
and geographical areas. Part II has a double 
function: first, to organize into a general 
theoretical framework the various factors 
which bear on wage differentials among a 
single class of workers, and secondly, to de- 
scribe in a more concrete fashion the general 
nature and action of a number of these causal 
factors. In particular, it attempts to elaborate 
the nature and influence of imperfect labor 
mobility.” 

As justification for restricting the study of 
wage differentials to the case of the unskilled, 
the author writes, “. . . if we are to develop 
evidence about wage differentials . . . the evi- 
dence must fall into one of two classes. It 
must either be evidence of persisted differ- 
entials among the wages of workers of equal 
skill or else it must be evidence of differentials 
greater than those justified by differences in 
skill. Asa practical matter, relevant evidence, 
or something approximating it, can only be 
adduced for workers of the same grade of skill 
... As a result, the data .. . deal only with 
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wages paid to one class of workers—the un- 
skilled. Even within this class of workers there 
can be little doubt that some differences in 
skill exist. And this means that at best, our 
evidence will only be a crude approximation 
to what might be considered adequate indica- 
tions in the behavior of wages of the uneco- 
nomic distribution of labor resources. Yet the 
writer believes the data not too crude to have 
a bearing upon such questions.” 

The scope of the study may be indicated 
roughly by the following table of contents: 
The Problem of Wage Differentials; Persist- 
ence of Differentials in Wage Rates, Hourly 
Earnings and Weekly Earnings; Differentials 
in Annual Earnings; Dispersion of Wages; 
Geographical Wage Differentials; General 
Factors Bearing on Wage Differentials; The 
Causes of Imperfect Labor Mobility; and Re- 
gional Differences in Market Conditions. 

We find in Chapter 2 that for most of the in- 
dustries studied wage differentials persist for 
average wage rates, average hourly earnings 
and average weekly earnings, but not for 
average number of hours worked by unskilled 
labor. Also, that average weekly earnings de- 
pend more upon average wage rates than upon 
average number of hours worked. 

Chapter 3 tells us that for most of the indus- 
tries studied wage differentials persist for av- 
erage annual earnings of unskilled workers 
and that “industries with relative high annual 
earnings are in most cases those in which av- 
erage hourly earnings are high.” We also find 
that “for most industries, differences in the 
proportion of women employed do not show 
a marked association with. differentials in 
annual earnings.” 

In Chapter 5 we learn that intra-district 
wage differentials persist, that “average hourly 
entrance rates in the North have been con- 
sistently higher than the average hourly rates 
in the South,” and that “Northern wage rates 
have been considerably more uniform than 
Southern wage rates.” 

Of some interest to persons employed in the 
personnel field will be the discussion of the 
significance and effect of personnel policies 
and plans upon wages and wage differentials, 
found in Chapter 6. “The supply curve of 


labor to firms operating under these plans 
will become less elastic. Wages can fall relative 
to those paid in other firms without causing 





an exodus of workers, at least in such large 
quantities as would be the case if there were 
no other inducements for workers to stay. On 
the other hand, if the stable labor force is 
sufficiently large to satisfy the increases in 
demand for labor, only a small advance in 
wages will be necessary to get any additional 
supply.” 

In Chapter 7 is discussed “three broad cat- 
egories of causes of imperfect labor mobility— 
costs of movement, natural and imposed pref- 
erences, and lack of information in the labor 
market. The operation of any one of these 
causal factors would be sufficient to account 
for the existence of imperfect labor mobility, 
and consequently, wage differentials. Since 
all of these factors are to some extent operative, 
the restrictions on a free mobility of labor are 
undoubtedly intensified.” 

In Chapter 8, “the evidence suggests that 
the industrial geography of the South is a con- 
tributing factor making for a more imperfect 
labor market in that region as compared to the 
North. This is indicated by the fact that labor 
is apparently less mobile, that employers ap- 
pear to exert stronger controls over their labor 
supply in the South than in the North and 
that the range of alternative employment op- 
portunities is smaller.” 

MICHAEL LEVINE 


Personnel Office 
United States Housing Authority 


Administrative Problems of Employment Serv- 
ices in Eight States. Oscar Weigert. Public 
Administration Service. Chicago. 1940. 5o0p. 
$1.00. 


There is no one quite so well equipped as 
Dr. Weigert to make an impartial and expert 
study of Employment Service practices in this 
country. His broad administrative experience 
in this field in Germany, Turkey, and with the 
International Labor office, and his close famil- ' 
iarity with developments in this country for 
the past seven years provide him with both the 
knowledge and the perspective essential for 
this task. Because he is so strong a believer 
in the importance of the Employment Service 
function his criticisms of the present operation 
should be given serious attention. With 
practically all of these criticisms I am in com- 
plete agreement. 

There are a number of minor criticisms and 
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suggestions which he properly emphasizes. 
He makes a good point in questioning the 
value of certain mechanical measures or indices 
of competitive office performance as super- 
visory devices. He well states that Employ- 
ment Office performance is incapable of re- 
duction to objective measures and there is 
therefore danger of “rule of thumb decisions” 
in using such supervisory tools intensively. 

He is right in pointing out the possibilities 
for development in handling the professional 
and higher skilled occupations in terms of 
state wide or regional clearance, recognizing 
that the market for such workers is not local in 
its fundamental aspects. 

In the matter of internal office organization 
he points to a danger which may grow out of 
over-emphasis on a functional type of organ- 
ization, namely the possible slighting of the 
important initial interview which results in 
the occupational classification of the individ- 
ual. 

Turning to more important questions of 
policy, one of Dr. Weigert’s significant con- 
tributions in my judgment is the suggestion 
that the Employment Service structure in this 
country contains too many small offices for 
Employment Service purposes. He recog- 
nizes the need for a wider coverage of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Service and suggests 
a possible solution in creating a functional 
division of office activities, limiting the Em- 
ployment Service activities to the larger centers 
where such Employment Service would be re- 
quired even in the absence of an Unemploy- 
ment Compensation system. Perhaps this 
suggestion could be varied by expanding the 
idea of itinerant service on a functional basis, 
thus providing certain phases of employment 
and counseling work which may be needed 
from time to time in outlying points. 

On another point I find myself in agree- 
ment with Dr. Weigert; indeed, I should even 
go a bit further than he does in emphasizing 
the danger in too complete an integration of 
the Employment Service and Unemployment 
Compensation activities. As he very well 
points out, certain administrative coordination 
is essential and has proved to be historically 
valid in other countries. Two or three years 
ago emphasis was properly placed on securing 
needed coordination between these two activi- 
ties. Common housing and common admin- 


istrative overhead are essential, but great care 
must be exercised to avoid the errors made by 
the leading European systems (particularly 
the British and the German) in at least tem- 
porarily losing the identity of the Employ- 
ment Service and emasculating its effective 
functioning by close identification with Unem- 
ployment Compensation. The employment 
function tends to be shoved into the back- 
ground because of the immediate interest in 
benefit checks and the frequency of contact 
with the office for Unemployment Compensa- 
tion purposes. 

A major point which Dr. Weigert skims 
around rather than suggesting positively is 
concerned with the question of a national sys- 
tem as contrasted with a congeries of state 
services. Without definite advocacy of a 
Federal system of operation, Dr. Weigert ef- 
fectively points out the disjointed character 
of the Federal-State set up in emphasizing the 
problems which need to be solved in that area, 
such as the organization of labor market areas 
crossing state lines and the importance of Fed- 
eral control of personnel standards. He seems 
to suggest that the ultimate solution must be 
a form of Federal operation. Again I would 
perhaps go further than Dr. Weigert in em- 
phasizing my belief that a Federal system is the 
eventual answer. 

Both for persons engaged in Employment 
Service operation and for the interested stu- 
dent this study of Dr. Weigert’s is invaluable. 
I have recently re-read a confidential memo- 
randum presented by Dr. Weigert to the staff 
of the United States Employment Service after 
one year of operation of the new service in 
1934. His criticisms and suggestions offered at 
that time are amazingly pertinent today. Some 
of the trends which he discerns and warns 
against in the summer of 1939 have been 
further accentuated in the succeeding year. 
His suggestions should be given very serious 
attention. wx oe 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Training Your Employees: Suggestions to Ex- 
ecutives and Supervisors, Milton Hall. So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 26p. $0.35. 

If the term “employee training” has come 
to arouse a faint reaction of resentment in 
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many minds, this fact may be attributed in 
part to the approach taken by some organiza- 
tions in the development of their training 
programs. I ain referring to the point of view 
which would train employees as you might 
train a favorite puppy, or as a lion tamer 
might obtain a grudging acquiescence from 
his performers. In this philosophy, training is 
a thing-in-itself, and employees are a group of 
objects to whom the act of training is to be 
applied. 

This attitude undoubtedly derives from a 
failure to think through at the start the ob- 
jectives which a program of employee training 
can accomplish and should seek to accomplish. 
Mr. Hall has not committed this original er- 
ror. He has seen that the success of an organi- 
zation depends in a cumulative way on the 
effectiveness with which each employee per- 
forms his limited part of the whole function. 
Reasoning from this premise he recognizes 
training as an inseparable part of supervision. 
The job of a supervisor is to see that each of 
the employees for whom he is responsible per- 
forms the tasks assigned him in the most effec- 
tive way for the operation of the unit, and of 
the organization as a whole. To do this well, 
the supervisor must assure himself that the 
employee knows and understands what he is 
trying to do, why he is trying to do it, and how 
it should be done. This is the core of the em- 
ployee training problem. 

It is true that some aspects of a training pro- 
gram necessarily cut across organizational or 
direct supervisory lines, but these activities 
should be viewed as another expression of su- 
pervision, though perhaps of an over-all rather 
than an immediate supervision. Having estab- 
lished employee training as a primary respon- 
sibility of an alert and an effective supervisor, 
and the training itself as a day-to-day element 
of effective supervision, the role of the train- 
ing specialist is placed in a true perspective. 
The function of the specialist clearly becomes 
advice and guidance as to method, as to ma- 
terials, and as to approach. 

Mr. Hall is able to speak with some author- 
ity on this subject, as Chief of the Training 
and Research Section of the Personnel Divi- 
sion, Farm Credit Administration, and as 
Chairman of the Civil Service Assembly Com- 
mittee on Employee Training in the Public 
Service. His pamphlet is short, but it is to the 


point in suggesting the problems of manage- 
ment and supervision whose resolution may 
be facilitated by well-conceived training tech- 
niques; it is effective in pointing out that 
there is no conflict between good pedagogy and 
good administration in a sound program of 
employee training. His points are concretely 
made, yet they are general enough to merit the 
attention of any organization formulating an 
employee training program. 

It is to be regretted that other aids to good 
management and supervision are not com- 
monly conceived in the same way that Mr. 
Hall has pictured the training function. Staff- 
ing, performance reporting, classification and 
employee relations, it would seem, bear the 
same inherent and basic relationship to super- 
vision as does that other phase of personnel 
administration—employee training. To pursue 
this line of thought one step further, these 
several phases of personnel administration, in- 
cluding employee training, must be integrated 
in application through the supervision process. 
Although Mr. Hall was not dealing with all 
phases of personnel administration in his pam- 
phlet, if there is a weakness in his presentation 
it is suggested that it lies in failure to relate 
training to other personnel methods in the im- 
provement of supervision and an organiza- 
tion’s efficiency. 

GEorGE F, GANT 


Personnel Office 
National Youth Administration 


The New Techniques for Supervisors and 


Foremen, Albert Walton. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. New York. 1940. 2393p. 
$2.50. 


Mr. Walton attempts “to ferret out from 
the vast mass of factual material in the field of 
psychology just those things which should be 
of assistance to the perplexed but ambitious 
supervisor in a modern industrial plant.” The 
author assumes that the reader has had little 
background in psychology and writes not as a 
psychologist but as a layman for laymen. The 
book does not completely fulfill the publisher’s 
claim that it shows “what we know about hu- 
man behavior, how it is studied and measured, 
and the methods of applying the knowledge 
thus gained, to all the problems of managing, 
training, and stimulating the workers.” 

A study of the book may help one to under- 
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stand better why the supervisory methods 
which he is using have been so successful. One 
may also discover that he has been violating 
certain psychological laws, thereby giving a 
clue to the adoption of better methods. The 
book, like Dale Carnegie’s, contains many 
stimulating statements, the truth of which 
cannot be questioned. In fact you knew them 
“all along” and are delighted because a psy- 
chologist agrees with you. Nevertheless, the 
book may have value in crystallizing thinking 
on the problems of supervision. 

Many supervisors are like the old dirt 
farmer, who, upon being approached by the 
bright young salesman claiming to have a pub- 
lication which would double the farmer’s 
knowledge of agriculture, spat and drawled, 
“Well, son, I ain’t using half of what I already 
know.” Poor supervision usually results from 
failure to apply the principles which we know 
instead of from ignorance of the “right way.” 
If stimulation or encouragement in becoming 
a more capable leader is needed read this 
book. Generally, however, the most humble of 
us believe, rarely secretly, that we are already 
capable supervisors. 

The book is written in a popular and in- 
teresting style, and it has an abundance of ex- 
amples. Chapter headings include: What Do 
We Mean—Psychology? Human Habits; Ap- 
titudes and Abilities; Tests; Use of Tests; 
Personality; Resistance to Change; Psychology 
in Scientific Management; Some Facts about 
Learning; Normal and Abnormal; Fatigue, 
Monotony, and Accidents; Morale and Emo- 
tional Attitude; and Self-improvement. 

The author is a former “efficiency expert” 
who, out of a job and over 45 years of age, re- 
turned to school to take courses in psychology. 
He is an assistant professor at Pennsylvania 
State College where he teaches industrial psy- 
chology and foreman training in industrial 
plants around Philadelphia. 

EARL BROOKS 


U. S. Forest Service 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Values of Psychology in Industrial Manage- 
ment. Bruce V. Moore, Harold C. Taylor, 
and Edward N. Hay. American Manage- 
ment Assn. 36p. $.50. 

The first paper: How Can Psychology Help 

Industry, by Bruce Moore (Bingham and 

Moore: How to Interview) deals with the new 


type of leadership appearing in industrial 
management, further elaborates Dr. Moore’s 
thesis of tensions, and details the experiences 
of a large industrial plant in western Penn- 
sylvania in directing the interests and tensions 
of their workmen and potential foremen. A 
leadership or foreman training course devoted 
to “an effort to get the men in industry to 
realize that it is possible to understand, predict 
and even direct and modify human behavior 
rather than merely be baffled by it or condemn 
at.” 

“A Test Program in an Industrial Company” 
is the second paper. In it, Harold C. Taylor of 
the Western Electric Co. does some straight 
thinking and talking about tests, their pre- 
dictive value, the need for speeding up the 
“manufacturing interval’. Civil service ex- 
aminers could get here some sound arguments, 
some introspective stimuli and a good healthy 
“kick in the pants”. The low incidence of test- 
ing programs in industry is rather cleverly ex- 
plained. 

Edward N. Hay, Personnel Officer of the 
Pennsylvania Company, discusses in the third 
article some of his experiences with a testing 
program. It is interesting reading, but 
familiar to all who have struggled with test 
programs. 

HENRY J. MCFARLAND 


State Civil Service Department 
Albany, New York 
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The American Presidency—An Interpretation. 
Harold J. Laski. Harper and Brothers. New 
York. 1940. 278p. $2.40. 


In his most. stimulating manner, Professor 
Laski, the well-known English political scien- 
tist, views American political institutions in 
the light of this thesis—that only through a 
powerful executive leader can positive democ- 
racy, demanded by the times, be assured. Out- 
lining the peculiar limitations that our Con- 
stitution and political customs exert upon the 
role of the chief executive, he analyzes each 
and offers suggestions for reform. Though of 
a broad and partially theoretical nature, the 
entire discussion should be read by all inter- 
ested in a sparkling criticism of American 
public institutions and administration by an 
outsider who possesses the rare combination 
of scholarly insight and literary ability. 
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A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior Jour- 
nal. L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson. The 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1940. 
71p. $1.25. 

In this book the authors describe in con- 
siderable detail a technique for gathering and 
recording information as a basis for under- 
standing students and their problems. The 
anecdotal journal, providing a running record 
of behavior and including the composite eval- 
uation of a person’s activities under a variety 
of situations, might conceivably form a point 
of departure in attacking the problem of rat- 
ing employee efficiency and service. The func- 
tional record contains facts, comments, and hy- 
potheses of observers in addition to straight 
anecdotes. Where the situation requires diag- 
nostic summary, descriptions of treatment and 
interview records are also included. The book 
is freely illustrated with forms and charts and 
is written with a minimum of theoretical dis- 
cussions. 


The Police Yearbook. International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. Chicago. 1940. 443p. 
$2.50. 

This volume contains the proceedings of 
the forty-sixth annual conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, held 
in San Francisco late in 1939. In addition to a 
panoramic treatment of the entire police field, 
the yearbook contains a number of ‘papers 
dealing with the selection and training of po- 
lice personnel which should be of interest to 
public personnel practitioners. Particular at- 
tention should be paid to the paper entitled 
“Merit or Civil Service Systems for the State 
Police” in which Bruce Smith of the Institute 
of Public Administration, New York City, 
questions the value of the traditional type of 
civil service system when applied to modern 
police departments. 


Occupational Information and Guidance—Or- 
ganization and Administration. Layton S. 
Hawkins, Harry A. Jager, and Giles M. 
Ruch. Bulletin Number 204. Vocational Di- 
vision, Federal Office of Education. Wash- 
ington. 1940. 181p. $.25. 

This, the first official bulletin of the new 

Service of Occupational Information and 

Guidance of the Federal Office of Education, 


will prove to be a valuable handbook for the 
public personnel administrator. The authors 
trace the growth of vocational guidance as a 
vigorous branch of the educational field. Also 
outlined are the activities in which the new 
service is interested, including occupational in- 
formation, educational opportunities, training 
facilities, counselling procedures and_ tech- 
niques, personal inventories and records, test 
and measurement, placement and follow-up. 
Brief summaries of state and local guidance 
programs will be of assistance to administra- 
tors. 


Organization and Personnel Procedure of the 

Library, A Suggested Plan. Sub- 

committee on Schemes of Service of the 

Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. Amer- 

ican Library Association. Chicago. 1940. 
36p. Mimeograph. 

In this pamphlet a sub-committee of the 
American Library Association presents a sug- 
gested program of personnel administration 
for public libraries that follows merit system 
lines. Recommended policies covering an ex- 
tensive range of standard personnel activities 
include: position-classification, salary sched- 
ules, appointments, service ratings, promo- 
tions and transfers, tenure, separation from 
service, working conditions, welfare and eco- 
nomic security, opportunities for self develop- 
ment, and staff relationships. In addition to 
these points, and somewhat outside the usual 
scope of personnel administration, the recom- 
mendations include eight proposed organiza- 
tion charts for varying types and sizes of li- 
braries. 


Industrial Health—Asset or Liability. C. O. 
Sappington, M.D. Industrial Commentaries. 
Chicago. 1940. 224p. and 24 charts and 
forms. $3.75. 


In the view of this author few industrial 
policies will give greater returns in the forms 
of efficiency and increased profits than will the 
promotion of the health of industrial workers. 
Throughout the volume, Dr. Sappington out- 
lines what he proposes as the ideal health pro- 
gram and reinforces his points with illustra- 
tions drawn from industrial experience. Of 
considerable interest are the twenty-four spe- 
cially selected forms for use in conducting 
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medical examinations and industrial health 
surveys, presented in the Appendix. 


Personnel Administration in Local Assessment 
Offices. Tenth Progress Report. Committee 
on Assessment Organization and Personnel. 
National Association of Assessing Offices. 
Chicago. 1940. 49p. $1.00. 


The tenth of a series of reports discussing 
problems confronting assessing agencies, this 
monograph is a presentation of the essential 
elements of a personnel program for such 
agencies. Comprehensive in scope, it includes 
such topics as position-classification, the pay 
plan, recruitment, service ratings, training, 
hours of work, leave, and discipline. The re- 
port should be a valuable addition to the 
growing body of literature interpreting gen- 
eral principles of public personnel manage- 
ment in the light of the needs of specialized 
agencies. 


Practical Techniques of Industrial Training. 
L. D. McDonald, Frederick E. Searle, and 
R. D. Hayes. Personnel Series Number 42. 
American Management Association. New 
York. 1940. 28p. $.50. 


This pamphlet is a symposium of three ar- 
ticles. —T'wo are devoted principally to the 
training methods for metal workers which 
are used in the Warner and Swazey Company 
and in the Henry Ford Trade School. The 
third concerns the training of factory foremen 
as practiced by the American Rolling Mills 
Company. Public personnel administrators 
with training problems might well gain from 
the experience of these private industrial con- 
cerns. 


Conciliation and Cooperation in Collective 
Bargaining. Phillips L. Garman, John R. 
Steelman, Merrill Shepard, and G. L. Pat- 
terson. Personnel Series Number 44. Amer- 
ican Management Association. New York. 
1940. 44p. $.75. 

Contributors to this symposium represent, 


respectively, a union, the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, a private law firm, and the 
National Labor Relations Board. The pam- 
phlet deals with the major aspects of collec- 
tive bargaining, and, while the discussion is 
entirely of labor relations in private industry, 
the problems involved are similar to some of 
those encountered by public personnel admin- 
istrators. 


Employee Relations Policies: How to Make 
Them Specific. G. B. Hattersley. Personnel 
Series Number 40. American Management 
Association. New York. 1940. 22p. $.50. 


The author, vice-president in charge of op- 
erating for Sears, Roebuck and Co., uses the 
experience of this company to illustrate his 
own quite specific discussion. He feels that em- 
ployee relations policies must be made specific 
in three ways. They must be clearly thought 
out at the beginning; they must be clearly ex- 
pressed to minor executives; and these execu- 
tives must, in turn, put them into effect so ex- 
plicitly that there is little or no misinterpreta- 
tion by the employees. Of considerable interest 
to public personnel administrators will be the 
practical methods and procedures presented 
throughout the pamphlet. 


Addresses on Industrial Relations. Bulletin 
Number 10. Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan. Ann Arbor. 1940. 
121p. 


The Bureau of Industrial Relations of the 
University of Michigan sponsors an annual 
conference on current industrial problems. 
This booklet consists of summaries of a num- 
ber of the addresses delivered at the 1940 con- 
ference. The addresses cover such topics as 
current trends in the labor movement, indus- 
trial relations policies, principles of psychology 
usable by executives, employee training pro- 
grams, medical care, and the adapting of 
private pension plans to the Social Security 
Act. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


1. Fernandes, Ary C. Public personnel administra- 
tion in Brazil. Personnel Administration 3 (1) Sept. 
1940: 4-7.—One of the most interesting present as- 
pects of public personnel administration in Brazil 
is the problem of social assistance to employees be- 
cause of its close relation to general administration 
and its repercussions on the social standards of the 
country. At present each department has an office 
of personnel which includes a division of social 
assistance. The division’s functions include safety 
measures and the prevention of accidents, in- 
dustrial hygiene and comfort, medical examinations 
and medical care, research on physiology of labor, 
anthropology, biotypology, and psychotechnic, vo- 
cational adaptation and improvement, and train- 
ing. Social assistance is, above all, the background 
of the rational organization of labor as: (1) it 
administers job analysis and classification, taking 
into consideration all the functional factors, (2) 
it measures the physical and psychological fitness 
of men, selects, adjusts and improves them, (3) it 
analyzes the dynamics of labor, giving welfare and 
safety to the workers and consequently improving 
the amount and quality of production, and (4) it 
maintains, controls and improves the physical con- 
ditions of human beings at work, contributing to 
better health and sanitary standards and coordinat- 
ing the solution of social problems of outstanding 
importance. Special attention has been devoted to 
the problems of social assistance in the Act of 
October 28, 1929, the so-called “Statute of Civil 
Service Employees.” The merit system of appoint- 
ments is definitely established, twenty-one days of 
vacation are compulsory, sick leave may be taken 
with full salary for one year and is compulsory for 
certain ailments, accident at work may bring leave 
with full salary without time limitations, retirement 
is voluntary after 35 years’ service or compulsory at 
68 years of age, and benefits are paid for by the em- 
ployee. The “Statute” also provides for: (1) a plan 
of social security, medical and dental care, hospitali- 
zation, sanatoriums, and vacation camps; (2) a pro- 


gram of industrial hygiene, welfare, and safety; (3) 
in-service training, general and specialized courses, 
and opportunities for professional improvement; 
(4) extension courses and cultural extra-curricular 
activities; (5) play grounds and social activities for 
employees and their families in leisure time; and 
(6) opportunities for visits, observations and train- 
ing in private enterprises, in government agencies, 
in the country and abroad. This is our program of 
social assistance to federal employees. We do not 
intend to reach Utopia but merely the realistic ad- 
vancements of the technic of management and 
social science.—A. E. Weatherbee. 


2. Palmer, George T. Personnel administration 
under civil service. American Journal of Public 
Health 30 (9) September, 1940: 1053-1058.—The 
varied experiences of the Health Department of the 
city of New York, in meeting its personnel prob- 
lems under civil service, may be of value to com- 
munities not at present covered. In 1934, 91 per 
cent of the 2,500 employees of the Health Depart- 
ment had civil service status; there were ten exempt 
positions and 221 non-competitive positions. Now 
the entire department, 2,900 employees, are covered 
and there are only five exempt positions. From the 
point of view of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment the advantages of civil service far outweigh 
the disadvantages. Qualified employees are being 
recruited for the department. The Civil Service 
Commission is alive to the shortcomings and is 
constantly striving to correct them. The Commis- 
sion is anxious to provide good employees to all 
city departments. Examination methods are being 
steadily improved, and the product of the examina- 
tions is notably better each year. So long as the 
Health Department is provided with a few exempt 
positions at the top to permit a commissioner to 
have at his side persons loyal to him and sympa- 
thetic with his policies, it is most advantageous to 
have the balance of the department under civil 
service. To counteract the tendency of employees 
letting down while basking in the security of their 
positions, a continuing program of staff education 
is necessary. The time has come when staff educa- 
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tion must be recognized to be just as essential to 
good service as many bureau activities. Bureau 
directors should be held accountable for such 
service as a part of their administrative duties. 
Civil service is a very democratic institution and its 
principles fit in with our general governmental 
structure. Health department administration will 
be strengthened by its extension.—Louis Hosch. 


3. Riesman, David, Jr. Government service and the 
American constitution. U. of Chicago Law Review 
June, 1940: 655-675.—The philosophy of separation 
of powers in the Constitution of the United States 
has had a distinct effect on the form and efficiency 
of governmental administration. The powers con- 
stitutionally divided are: federal powers from those 
of the state; legislative, executive and judicial 
powers of the federal government from each other; 
rights of the citizen from those of the government, 
separated under the Bill of Rights. Federalism is an 
apparent bar to efficient administration because: 
(1) it emphasizes a regional rather than a functional 
distribution of powers; (2) it creates many small 
hierarchies with individual heads rather than vest- 
ing power in a single person. Examination indicates, 
however, that federalism probably only dramatizes 
rather than creates administrative inefficiency and 
struggle. Diversity of training within the several 
states and subdivisions thereof has retarded uni- 
formly high professionalism at the federal level. 
This is being attacked by in-service training pro- 
grams. The separation of legislative, executive and 
judicial functions is the legal crystallization of the 
psychological hypothesis that into these categories 
may be fitted any of man’s activities. Even in the 
independent boards, which are pointed out as ref- 
utations of true separation, emphasis is placed on 
one or another of the functions. Supervision of these 
bodies causes difficulties. On the legislative or rule- 
making side, Congress and the courts exercise juris- 
diction. The judicial function is supervised by the 
courts. Only on the executive side is there no or- 
ganized supervision or review except through ap- 
pointment and removal of personnel. This fact was 
recognized by the President’s committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management. The Committee’s solu- 
tion, grouping all agencies under the cabinet posts, 
seems an over-simplified formula but deserves 
further study. “A carefully circumscribed executive 
review of political decisions might not only obviate 
the need for an artificial separation of powers 
within the agency ..., but might also add to the 
agency's competence along judicial and legislative 
lines.” 

Traditional legal procedures aimed at making 
administration responsible have been remedial 
rather than preventative in nature, and must yield 
to judicial participation in administration. The 
development of effective personnel procedures, in- 


cluding the concept of a career system, is vital to 
good administration. Veterans’ preference provi- 
sions and the American suspicion of bureaucracy 
are real obstacles to achievement of an enlightened, 
efficient public service. The attitude of civil service 
agencies is turning from the negativism of assurance 
of permanence to the positivism of building an able 
service around incentives strong enough to compete 
for personnel with business and professional poli- 
tics. Some patronage should be retained so that the 
major parties may continue to represent similar 
points of view because election on principle alone 
might split our parties into blocs, exclusive and in- 
transigent. In the discovery, development and the 
utilization of administrative ability, the educational 
system must take the lead. This is particularly true 
in the law, and lawyers and judges must learn to 
cooperate in and aid administrative processes rather 
than oppose them.—Robert I. Biren. 


4. Searles, John R. Detroit’s police merit board. 
Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 (9) September, 1940: 596- 
602.—Detroit is trying a new type of municipal 
merit system for its Police Department which until 
1939 had no merit program, although there was a 
“practical basis of merit” in the 1920's. After 1930 
several officers who had served the twenty-five years 
required for pensions were forced by implied 
threat of demotion to resign. Again in 1934 and in 
1939 there were many such forced retirements. 
Accordingly, a charter amendment approved in 
1939 set up a Detroit Police Merit Board composed 
of the superintendent of police, an executive of 
Wayne University, and a representative chosen by 
the Civil Service Commission. This departure from 
the customary practice of assigning such a job to 
the city civil service commission was motivated by 
an old court decision that the police department 
was a state agency; by the inadequacy of the char- 
ter assignment of power to the Civil Service Com- 
mission (it does not have jurisdiction over promo- 
tions and retirements); by the too great power of 
civil service over discipline; and by the “rule of 
one” under which Detroit civil service operates. 
There was also doubt as to whether civil service 
testing techniques were adequate for the special 
problem of police selection. 

The new Board prepares eligible registers in rank 
order but from which the police commissioner can 
appoint anyone he pleases. The Board holds ad- 
visory hearings on the retirement of police officers. 
The only control is publicity since the commissioner 
may retire the officer thirty days later despite the 
Board’s action. The Board dignifies the personnel 
procedures of the Police Department and focuses 
publicity if the procedure is right. To date the 
Board has prepared two eligible lists, and has 
recommended forty voluntary and twenty involun- 
tary retirements. 
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Application of testing methods to promotions 
by the Board has been more vulnerable to criti- 
cism than was the mere testing of recruits. The 
promotional examinations consist of a written test, 
an evaluation of training and experience, an oral 
examination, and service ratings. Written tests 
worked out in language of Detroit police officers 
and administered to a group of detectives included 
sections on general adaptability, department pro- 
cedure, criminal iaw, evidence and court procedure, 
observation and memory, criminal investigation, 
reading ability, interview technique, supervisory 
duties, and personnel administration. 

An exploratory profile service rating was used 
with some criticism. The oral interview is the 
weakest because of “halo” effects. The procedures 
employed are admittedly experimental and have 
given much data on which research is needed.— 
George C. S. Benson. 


5. Zeigler, Mark V., M. D., and Brockett, Georgie 
S. Prevailing employment policies in health depart- 
ments. Am. J. of Public Health 30 (7) July, 1940: 
779-786.—Realizing the importance of definite poli- 
cies in personnel management, the Conference of 
State and Territorial Health Officers requested the 
U. S. Public Health Service to assemble data on 
existing personnel policies in official health depart- 
ments. Accordingly, detailed questionnaires were 
sent, in July, 1938, to each official state and city 
health department known to be in the charge of 
a full-time executive. The data secured may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) 62 per cent of the states 
and 38 per cent of the departments in cities have 
no merit system for public health personnel; (2) 
health administrators and staff physicians are most 
frequently exempt from the merit system; (3) the 
presence of a merit system tends to promote the use 
of examinations as a method of selection, develop 
a program for personnel promotion free from po- 
litical pressure, increase the proportion of depart- 
ments claiming “proficiency” as a basis for promo- 
tion, increase the amount of annual and sick leave 
allowed, and encourage the use of a retirement plan. 
The findings point to the fact that merit systems 
bring about the very things that build staff morale 
and lead to more efficient work. Public health ad- 
ministrators must, therefore, exert every effort 
toward extension and improvement of merit 
systems.—Roger W. Reynolds. 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


6. Detmas, Sidney. Buffalo standardizes jobs and 
pay. Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 (5) May, 1940: 315- 
318.—Buffalo has just had an unusual salary survey 
as a result of some drastic and possibly illegal 
salary cuts made by the Mayor in his 1938-1939 
budget. Objections to these cuts led the council to 


appoint a committee which recommended a cut 
of 10 per sent in salaries except that in most cases 
the cut was not below the grade minimum. The 
twelve man committee—including councilmen, ad- 
ministrators, and various civilians—recommended 
salary standards on the basis of a private profes- 
sional firm’s recommendation. The firm classified 
positions and made a survey of comparable posi- 
tions in other cities and industry. The committee 
tried to hold public hearings on the results of the 
survey, but finally turned it over to a subcommittee 
which held executive sessions for a year, then made 
a report which was accepted. The new schedules 
did not reduce any salaries but went into effect 
gradually, as a result of humanitarian considera- 
tions. A council committee on pay plan was created. 
Five hundred increases will nominally cost $85,000 
in the coming year, but actual increase will probably 
be $45,000 out of a payroll of $11,000,000.—George 
C. S. Benson. 


7. Williams, Faith M. Factors to be considered in 
measuring intercity and interregional differences in 
living costs. J. of the Am. Statistical Assn. 35 (211) 
September, 1940: 471-482.—Measurements of inter- 
city differences in living costs may serve four dis- 
tinct purposes: they are a fruitful and interesting 
source of academic discussion; they serve to guide 
persons contemplating a change of domicile; they 
may be a factor in wage determination; and they 
may become a factor in adjusting grants within 
governmental units, as Federal grants to states. 

The task is that of measuring the income neces- 
sary to provide equivalent satisfactions or to pro- 
duce equivalent economic well-being. The methods 
used so far are indicated in quotations from studies 
made by the International Labor Office, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the Works 
Progress Administration, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. None of the methods used so far really 
meets the problem. When we measure differences in 
living costs in different regions, as has been done 
in these studies, by pricing an identical budget in 
each community studied, or by securing the average 
cost of the goods customarily purchased by families 
of wage earners in the first region or second region 
in both regions, we have only first and second 
approximations to the answer we need. We have in 
each case based our answer on comparisons of the 
cost of identical goods. We need to go on after our 
second approximation, and to turn to figures on 
actual family expenditures and take the goods and 
services actually purchased by families of the same 
composition and the same estimated real income 
as a basis for computing the equivalent budgets we 
need. Using the average difference obtained in a 
study of ten small cities, North and South (3.1 per 
cent), we need to take the goods and services 
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actually purchased by average families in small 
northern cities (incomes of $1,400), and by average 
families in small southern cities (income of $1,357) 
and subject them to objective tests of equivalent 
economic well-being. The techniques available for 
making such objective tests at present are very 
few. But in view of the fact that there are many 
practical, social, and economic problems which re- 
quire for their solution some statement of differ- 
ences in the cost of equivalent well-being between 
cities, presumably we shall keep at work on the 
question of techniques in this field until we find 
some third approximation which will be more satis- 
factory than any which has yet been tried.—Thelma 
Hunt. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


8. Beane, Betty; Carroll, John; and Hobbe, 
Stephen. The Beane poll of favored psychological 
tests. J. of Applied Psych. 24 (3) June, 1940: 347- 
352.—The Beane poll was undertaken in February, 
1938, in order to secure opinions of experienced 
psychologists in the evaluation of available psycho- 
logical test material. The immediate purpose of this 
survey was the interest of the WPA in Connecti- 
cut in making psychological filmstrips for school 
use and in providing vocational guidance for young 
adults. Sixty-one well known tests, designed to 
measure intelligence, mechanical aptitude, and per- 
sonality and interest, were selected for use in the 
study. Ratings of these tests were secured from 
seventy-four psychologists listed in the 1937 direc- 
tory of the American Psychological Association as 
having either a research or teaching interest in psy- 
chometrics. Instructions to raters were to select five 
tests in each of the three categories which they be- 
lieved would be helpful in a guidance program in 
secondary schools and colleges. Tests were then 
ranked within each category in order of frequency 
of choice. The consensus was surprisingly high on 
the intelligence and the personality and interest 
tests, but there was less agreement on the mechanical 
aptitude tests. Pertinent information on some of 
the highest ranking tests in the three sections of the 
Beane poll has been collected and published by the 
New Haven Guidance Service.—Henry F. Hubbard. 


9. Bedell, Ralph. Scoring weighted multiple keyed 
tests on the IBM sorter. Psychometrika 5 (3) Sept. 
1940: 195-201.—A machine method of scoring tests 
and personality inventories with several keys based 
on different weights for each item is described. 
Whereas previous methods have been based essen- 
tially on the use of sorter and tabulator, together 
with manual or machine selection of response card, 
the method described requires the use of the count- 
ing sorter only. The item cards are pre-punched by 





a multiple code system involving combinations of 
positive and negative numbers, the sums of which 
produce any described number within the range of 
item-weights used. Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank for Women may be scored by two clerks using 
one machine for eighteen vocations at the rate of 
four tests per hour. This rate compares favorably 
with other machine methods of rating multiple- 
keyed tests.—M. W. Richardson. 


10. Blum, Milton L. A contribution to manual apti- 
tude measurement in industry. J. of Applied Psych. 
24 (4) August, 1940: 381-416.—The problem of this 
investigation was to determine if measures of 
manual aptitude could be used as aids in the selec- 
tion of female employees for miniature assembly 
work in a watch factory. Test selection was based 
upon results of a job analysis which revealed, as the 
three most important requirements of the work, 
the following abilities: (1) to make fine finger 
movements, (2) to manipulate tweezers, and (3) 
to perform these delicate tasks over long periods of 
time without increasing tension or maladjustment. 
Among the available tests of manual aptitude, the 
O’Connor Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests 
were selected, as they test ability to perform manual 
operations most analogous to the job performance 
of watch assembling. The tests were administered 
to 137 women before entrance on duty at the watch 
factory. The criteria of job proficiency of these 
women were length of employment, salary ratio, 
and foremen’s ratings. Statistical methods were then 
employed to determine the extent to which job 
success could be predicted by the tests. It was found 
that critical scores on the tests could be established 
in such a way as to make it possible for those ap- 
plicants to be selected who would earn the most 
money and remain on the job for the longest 
period of time. Differences between applicants 
above and below the critical scores were found to 
be statistically significant with respect to these 
criteria. The relationship between test performance 
and foremen’s ratings was positive but not signifi- 
cant. A follow-up of the preliminary study after two 
years supports the evidence accumulated in the 
present investigation and suggests that the test 
scores are predictive of the proficiency criteria of 
length of employment and salary over a consider- 
able period of employment.—Henry F. Hubbard. 


11. Chleusebairgue, Alexander. The selection of 
drivers in Barcelona. Occupational Psych. 14 (3) 
July, 1940: 146-161.—In 1933 the Barcelona Munici- 
pality made a psychological test compulsory for all 
drivers of motor vehicles other than privately-run 
cars. Two main aspects of the driver’s professional 
behavior were examined: (1) the rapidity and 
selectivity of his psychomotor reactions, and (2) 
the precision, constancy, purposefulness, and spon- 
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taneity of his responses. Driving continuously calls 
for two or more simultaneous responses to dif- 
ferent stimuli and may involve a succession of dif- 
ferent stimuli either caused or interrupted by the 
subject’s own reactions. Preserving enough spon- 
taneity to do the unusual in spite of certain 
habitual patterns of response is of great importance 
in driving. The accuracy and precision of a re- 
sponse depends very largely on what may be termed 
perseverance and purposefulness which are greatly 
affected by disturbing or distracting features of the 
environment. The ability to maintain prolonged 
and continuous concentration is also important. 
Spatial judgment and the ability to estimate rela- 
tive velocities are essential to safe driving. Medical, 
neurological and sensory examination had to be 
passed by all subjects prior to the psychological test. 
The test machinery provided a driver’s seat, steering 
wheel, hand brake, and two pedals placed in front 
of a screen upon which five groups of electric light 
bulbs are fixed at unequal distances apart. Each 
group consists of one red light surrounded by a 
number of green, amber, and white lights. When 
one of the five red bulbs flashes, the subject has to 
put it out by one of five manipulations of the equip- 
ment. Electrically registering chronometers measure 
the reaction time. Pairs of lights in five different 
combinations requiring two simultaneous responses 
may be put into action. Ample time was allowed for 
trial periods during which the rate of improve- 
ment was noted and while the test was being con- 
ducted various visual and audible distractions were 
introduced. The sequence of the light stimuli and 
the distraction was the same in each instance. The 
examiner was required to note all errors and any 
unusual reactions. Mira’s perceptotachimeter, using 
three vertical rods which move horizontally at 
different rates, is used to determine the ability to 
estimate distances and relative velocity. In_ still 
another type of test the subjects were to place num- 
bered discs in correspondingly numbered slots and 
were scored on the basis of elapsed time and the 
number of mistakes. Of 1,254 drivers examined up 
to the end of 1934, 91 were refused licenses on the 
basis of test results without reference to police 
records. The paired and successive reactions proved 
to be the most important factor in distinguishing 
poor drivers. The Civil War interrupted the follow- 
up and analysis of prosecutions, accidents, license 
endorsements, etc., that had been planned.—Edgar 
F. Van Buskirk. 


12. Collins, James H. We find a way to select 
better employes. Am. Business 10 (7) July, 1940: 
14-17, 45. In 1938 the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion employed 2400 people building commercial 
airplanes. Since that time it has been necessary for 
war orders to hire ten thousand and to pass upon 
one hundred thousand applicants, yet ninety out 


of every hundred hired have been satisfactory. 
These results have been attained through a system 
of testing which, experience convinces us, will be 
profitable to any firm hiring five hundred workers 
a year or to firms employing fewer than five hun- 
dred a year if consultants are used instead of main- 
taining a testing staff. In fact, the smaller employer 
needs such a system more, because it costs him more 
per capita to hire people who will make good. The 
psychological tests we use get the most attention, 
but the basis of hiring is still the interview. The 
first step is the application blank asking for in- 
formation covering at least the last ten years of edu- 
cation and experience. For research purposes, classi- 
fication of sources of supply, and job placement, 
questions are asked to give a complete picture of 
education, family, home ownership, birth record, 
citizenship, military service, friends or relatives in 
the company, tools owned and business enterprises 
undertaken. A space is provided for the applicant 
to tell anything about himself which the questions 
may have overlooked. The interview develops these 
subjects, and if the individual seems employable, 
he or she is referred to the testing section for 
measurement in five respects. These are tempera- 
ment, intelligence, adaptability to untried situa- 
tions, knowledge or skill, and health. The test 
director has only two facts before him; whether or 
not the applicant has ever been employed by the 
company, and whether or not he is now employed 
and is seeking a promotion or transfer. The Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale and the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability are given to 
everyone. The former is the most important of all 
tests, for probably three-fourths of all employes 
discharged are not unsatisfactory in work or ability 
to learn but in temperament. The scale gives a 
profile of seven traits which make up a man’s tem- 
perament and is used not merely for acceptance or 
rejection but for job placement. An attempt is made 
to determine upper limits of desirable intelligence 
as well as lower limits for each kind of work in 
order to avoid both dissatisfactions with the job 
and inability to perform the work. For some kinds 
of work the Minnesota Dexterity Test and the 
O'Connor Wiggly Block Test are used. Lockheed 
tests of information and achievement have been 
developed for many classes of employment. A study 
has shown that seventeen percent of those accepted 
by skilled interviewers as qualified for various kinds 
of work could not prove in the test room that they 
knew one thing about the trade for which they were 
applying.—Kenneth E. Dougan. 


13. Guilford, J. P. Human Abilities. Psychological 
Review. 47 (5) September, 1940: 367-394.—The 
work of the last decade on the analysis of abilities 
has been: (1) to see what fundamental abilities 
have been established with an acceptable degree of 
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certitude, (2) to attempt to see under what con- 
ditions fundamental abilities will be exhibited, and 
(3) to point out certain conditions that should be 
observed more fully in test construction and appli- 
cation. Preference has been shown for Thurstone’s 
theory and method of things factorial, which 
method involves the extraction of a small though 
sufficient number of centroid factors and the sub- 
sequent rotation of the axes. Some regard factors 
as mere Statistical fiction with no more reality than 
an average or a standard deviation. Others regard 
them as real, basic, functional unities or “primary 
abilities.” Still others look upon human abilities 
as almost infinite in number, existing in the form 
of “bonds,” associated with the neurone arc or 
synapses. Spearman’s g is really the sum-total of all_ 
the bonds. A number of factors have been verified 
with convincing regularity, notably verbal, numeri- 
cal, spatial and memory factors. The factors of 
speed of perception, of fluency, of attention, of 
alertness, and motor factors have also been re- 
ported, but not verified as frequently as the others. 
Psychologists by experience have been led to expect 
factors of “speed” and “learning ability,” but both 
are still of very doubtful status. 

The characteristics of the group under study, such 
as its heterogeniety, age, learning ability and varia- 
bility of the individual, have the power to alter 
the factorial picture in the same test. These factorial 
patterns are also influenced by the nature of the 
test, the kind of instruction, the kind of scoring, 
relation of the individual to the test, level of dif- 
ficulty of the test, opportunities for learning during 
the test, transfer of learning from an earlier test, 
and vicarious functioning of a more able function 
for a less able one. Some studies have shown a 
change of factor composition of tests after prac- 
tice in those tests;—some grow, others decline. The 
difficulty of the test items are also significant. If we 
are to continue to make effective progress in the 
discovery of new fundamental abilities and in their 
measurement, we should look to a more analytical 
study of individuals and of tests. Factor methods 
have now well justified themselves. When the laws 
governing the ways in which human individuals 
differ one from another are better known, we shall 
be in a more reasonable position to attempt the 
solution of the causes of those differences.—Joseph 
W. Hawthorne. 


14. Schultz, Richard S. Personnel selection in 
aviation industry. Personnel J. 19 (3) Sept. 1940: 
99-105.—Recently an opportunity was offered for a 
precise investigation of the human factors in an 
enterprise manufacturing auxiliary equipment for 
the aviation industry. The practical situation is as 
follows: (1) What are some of the essential facts 
which may aid in development of guiding principles 
for human organization? (2) Is it possible to ob- 


tain for each employee dependable measures of 
ability, knowledge, special skill, interest, unusual 
talent, and personality? (3) Once we have such 
information, in what way can it be used? 

A Job Sample Laboratory was set up in the plant 
and during a period of several months, each em- 
ployee in the organization was given a variety of 
special psychological tests in order to measure those 
qualities which would be of practical value in daily 
management and development of men. Data were 
accumulated and “blueprints” or charts were drawn 
for all employees. Applicants were also tested just 
as comprehensively. Such abilities as mental alert- 
ness, technical judgment, trade information, me- 
chanical drawing, mechanical skill, tool dexterity, 
personality, and interests were measured. Employees 
were rated by their foremen and a strikingly high 
correlation was found between such ratings and the 
results of the tests. Scientifically measured facts 
about each individual’s talents and abilities have 
been accumulated. Management is thereby in a 
position to reassign men gradually, and in such a 
way as to make best use of their abilities and in- 
terests, and to lay the groundwork for future lines 
of promotion. Such a clear understanding of human 
factors facilitates the development and coordina- 
tion of a business organization. Each employee is 
selected not only for his ability to work at one job, 
but for a capacity to develop along other lines. 
Training is continuous. Transfers and promotions 
are based on known and carefully considered facts 
and not on opinion. Through such a mobilization 
of human resources the problem of job security and 
the maintenance of skilled and technically trained 
personnel has been more accurately defined. (Four 
sample charts of employees’ abilities are repro- 
duced as is also a summary of results showing the 
agreement between the employment tests and sub- 
sequent foreman ratings on the job.)—F. R. Coop. 

[See also abstracts 4, 22] 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


15. Knowles, Asa S. Merit rating and labor manage- 
ment. Personnel 17 (1) August, 1940: 29-42.— 
Although rating of individuals in industry is not 
new, the willingness of industrialists to use merit 
rating as an accepted policy of labor management 
is comparatively recent. Merit rating is primarily 
useful in evaluating work performance on the job. 
The current emphasis on merit rating may to some 
extent be traced to an attempt to seek scientific 
means for coping with problems created by the in- 
creasing importance of organized labor and recog- 
nition that much labor strife is based on misunder- 
standing. Rating systems which have proved most 
profitable may be grouped into four classifications: 
The Graphic Rating Scale; Rating by Letters; Rat- 
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ing by Grouping; and Rating by Specific Items. 
Each has its particular advantages. In order to as- 
certain the experience of industrial firms having 
merit rating plans in operation a questionnaire 
survey was conducted under the supervision of the 
author. The data obtained show that each company 
must formulate its own program, as existing plans 
seldom fit exactly the needs of another organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, the supervisors and employees 
have more confidence in a plan which they have 
helped formulate. The committee responsible for 
the development and operation of the program must 
decide who will be rated, develop the rating sheet 
and the rating procedure, and establish a training 
program on rating for supervisors and employees. 
It is highly important to recognize that merit rating 
has definite limitations. Primary sources of danger 
in rating programs are the rater himself, the rating 
form and the use of the results. Raters should be 
required to justify ratings with specific reasons. 
Great care should be taken in the preparation of 
the rating sheet and it should be so arranged as to 
lend simplicity and ease to the rating procedure. In 
determining the use to which results will be put, 
it is important to remember that rating is not an 
end in itself but a means to an end. The whole rat- 
ing program is subjected to its greatest possible 
danger when it is used as a basis for employer- 
employee discussions. Merit rating data must be 
used in an impersonal, constructive manner, or the 
distrust aroused will forestall every intended bene- 
fit for both management and labor. (The outline 
of a recommended rating program, a suggested 
rating form and other explanatory illustrations are 
included.)—Dick Carlson. 


16. Unsigned. Maintenance of quality of work per- 
formance at successive employment levels. Public Per- 
sonnel Q.1 (4) Fall, 1940: 169-179.—The assumption 
is made by individuals interested in a career system 
that ability in one job is related to ability in the 
next higher job. To investigate this possibility the 
promotions of 301 non-uniformed employees of 
New York City, during the second six-month period 
in 1937, were considered in the light of six service 
ratings (Ordway-Laffan); three given before pro- 
motion and three after. 

In two-thirds of the cases studied the quality of 
the work performed at a subordinate job is main- 
tained at the next higher job, but where change 
occurred it was almost twice as likely to be for the 
better as for the worse. Those in the group that 
were poor before promotion are poor after pro- 
motion three and one-half times as often as would 
be the result of the operation of pure chance. How- 
ever, from the point of view of predicting the 
performance of an individual after promotion the 
data indicate that quality of work performed before 
promotion is an unreliable basis although better 


than chance. In predicting group performance the 
results indicate that fairly reliable prediction is pos- 
sible. The suggestion is strong that occasional re- 
assignment of personnel provides a means for main- 
taining performance level of good employees and 
the improvement in the level of poor workers. In 
another part of the study the data implied that the 
nature of the position occupied in the promotion 
really is an important consideration in determining 
whether or-not degree of efficiency in one job would 
be carried over to the new task. Where the nature 
of the work is drastically altered after promotion 
there is a definite tendency toward deterioration 
in the quality of work. 

It appears reasonable to conclude that an indi- 
vidual’s proficiency in one position is not necessarily 
a reliable guide to his competency in the next higher 
position. The performance after promotion of a 
large group of employees, however, is predictable 
to some extent. This variation in predictability may 
tend to invalidate a promotion system which ac- 
cords identical weight to service ratings without 
regard to the relationship of the inferior and 
superior positions. Perhaps a useful plan adminis- 
tratively effective is to assign a weight of 50 per cent 
to service ratings in the promotional formula.— 
Ross Pollock. 


TRAINING 


17. Bosch, J. W. Vanden. Training people for 
factory work. Factory Management and Main- 
tenance 98 (9) September, 1940: 54-60.—In the face 
of public statements that there were about one 
thousand skilled men looking for jobs in the area, 
the Cleveland Personnel Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Education, and authorities 
of the W. P. A. and N. Y. A. began in May of this 
year to lay the groundwork for a training program 
of factory workers in order to meet the needs of 
the national defense program. The basis for the 
program lay in a survey by the Personnel Associ- 
ation which indicated a factual shortage of skilled 
workers in the metal and allied trades—the area 
having lost over five hundred mechanics to the 
federal government in the previous three-month 
period. It also showed that the following conditions © 
prevailed, making a training program imperative: 
(1) virtually complete cessation of training by in- 
dustry for many years, with the educational system 
training only a few people for shop work; (2) cer- 
tain industries were experiencing real difficulty in 
finding such trained men as mechanics, draftsmen,° 
and other technicians; (3) industry’s growing need 
for men who, not having had longer, more thorough 
training periods, could operate one or two 
machines, but who were not yet finished machinists; 
(4) the demand existing for individuals who could 
run a complete job with a minimum of supervision 
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rather than for the man who might be available, 
but whose experience had been mainly with repeti- 
tive assembly-line operations; and (5) industry, to 
protect its property and employees, must set up 
other standards than mechanical skill—good char- 
acter, health, and a satisfactory record of previous 
employment. Many experienced individuals now 
unemployed simply do not meet these requirements. 

Consequently, training for two groups was be- 
gun in midsummer. Using the facilities of two 
technical high schools and a trade school, one 
group of six hundred mainly between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-seven, began receiving about 
170 hours of training over an eight week period, 
five days per week. All of this group were from the 
ranks of the unemployed. In order to secure in- 
struction, an applicant had to be recommended by 
the Ohio Employment Service and then successfully 
pass interviews by two expert machinists, the prin- 
cipal of the high school or trade school in which 
he receives his instruction, and by the teacher in 
the section in which the applicant desires the train- 
ing. Before actually being admitted he also was 
required to pass a spatial relations and a mechanical 
aptitude test. At least 50 per cent of enrollees had 
to be from the W. P. A. and their allowances while 
taking the course were paid from a special appro- 
priation for this purpose. Instructors for this group 
were regular teachers who had at least three years 
of practical experience in their particular field. 
Building space and supervision were supplied with- 
out cost to the government and the trainees by the 
Board of Education. Additional classes have since 
been started inasmuch as the Board has offered to 
furnish instruction whenever a group of not fewer 
than twenty men desire instruction in machine oper- 
ation. These courses are open to the following 
classes of persons: (1) young men not over 
eighteen who wish to learn trade in machine shop 
work; (2) unemployed older men who show an 
aptitude for metal work; and (3) unemployed men 
with previous shop experience who wish to take a 
“refresher” course or learn a new trade. 

The second group consists of about 350 men who 
are being trained in a building leased by and under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Division of the 
N. Y. A. Here more than one hundred modern 
machines have been set up for training of men in 
the age group of eighteen through twenty-five who 
have been selected by an outstanding consulting 
engineer in the metal work field. Each student must 
spend forty-four hours in the class each month on 
‘his own time and also receives the beginning pay 
rate on a seventy hour per month basis. A minimum 
of eighty hours is required to complete training, 
but if there is no call for a student from industry 
when he has mastered one type of machine he goes 
right on to another type. Hence the longer he is 
in the shop the more skilled and ready he will be. 


Turnover in the group naturally depends upon the 
rapidity with which they are called into private 
employment. It is believed that this selecting and 
training process will result in the men being 
“triple-distilled” by the time they reach the em- 
ployment office of the industrial plant by reason 
of their careful selection, special interest, and 
fundamental training, and that they will make ex- 
cellent “learner” material. Thus, as human re- 
sources are improved for handling Cleveland’s 
estimated one-third of a billion dollars of national 
defense production, the efforts of these agencies to 
date would seem to indicate the following tangible 
results: (1) the development of an employment fact- 
gathering system which reflects more carefully and 
accurately short-term employment conditions; (2) 
assistance in making the area a regular training 
center for essential defense industries; (3) assistance 
in coordinating the efforts of all agencies towards 
the tying of activities to the special needs of the 
hour; (4) encouragement to the N. Y. A. to start 
classes under the direction of an outstanding con- 
sultant; and (5) continual extension of the plan 
among various agencies which will be extremely 
helpful in carrying out the defense program. Not 
claimed to be perfect, the training program never- 
theless best answers its critics by showing that the 
iob can be done and that practical results are being 
accomplished.—Dale Noble. 


18. Coffey, E. R., M. D. Training for public 
health—a review and a forecast. Am. J. of Public 
Health 30 (7) July, 1940: 743-748.—The Social 
Security Act of 1935 gave such a decided impetus to 
the whole public health movement that administra- 
tors were faced with a dearth of adequately trained 
public health workers. Fortunately the Act pro- 
vided funds for the training of personnel. These 
funds have been used in a variety of ways, all of 
which can doubtless be credited with helping to 
improve, in varying degrees, the quality of public 
health staffs. The problem, however, is far from 
solved; at least 48 per cent of those now employed 
have had no public health training whatever. Ad- 
ministrators should, therefore, take time out to 
define what should be done. 

Public health administrators are within their 
rights in expecting incoming personnel to bring 
with it proper training for public health work. This 
training should comprise about 85 per cent basic 
professional school training and’about 15 per cent 
specific training in public health. But how about 
the large percentage of the existing personnel which 
has had no specific public health schooling? Train- 
ing for these, as well as stimulation for those already 
trained, must be provided. 

The wide variation in training programs now in 
effect indicates the need for establishing sound 
criteria of selection of trainees. Certainly trainees 
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should have a thorough educational background, 
which in itself is some indication of aptitude for 
acquiring new technics. The practical consideration 
of what may be expected in return for training will 
dictate that most trainees come from the younger 
people. Care must be taken to strike the proper 
balance between training workers in their specialty 
and training in administration. It should go with- 
out saying that a person accepting training is 
figuratively giving a promissory note for services to 
be rendered in return. These items well considered 
will be our guide to future policies—Roger W. 
Reynolds. 


1g. Cushman, Frank. Training as a business propo- 
sition. Personnel 17 (1) August, 1940: 24-28.—The 
fact that training is in process in every working 
organization is not always appreciated by execu- 
tives. To say that a company has no training prob- 
lem is to deny some everlasting business truths. 
Industrial and business organizations cannot effec- 
tively be insulated from the progress of applied 
science and invention nor from social and economic 
changes. The scientific method of dealing with a 
problem consists essentially in first getting the facts 
concerning the problem and second in trying to 
figure out what can be done to work out a solu- 
tion. Recognition of the need for training and a 
full appreciation of the problem is the first step 
in the intelligent handling of a training program. 
Later steps are: (2) determination of training ob- 
jectives, (3) organization of the program, (4) opera- 
tion of the program, (5) a check-up on the program 
to determine its effectiveness, (6) securing proper 
application of instruction given, (7) getting the 
outcomes of the training actually incorporated 
into the work operations of the organization con- 
cerned. The purpose of training should be to 
bring about improvement in the performance of 
work, and the most important values to be de- 
rived from a training program are realized when 
the outcomes of the training at all stages are in- 
corporated into regular work operations. Impor- 
tance of training of first line supervisors cannot, 
therefore, be overemphasized. Experience and ob- 
servation of results secured in a large number of 
organizations indicate clearly that two basic con- 
ditions must prevail if a training program is to func- 
tion efficiently: (1) Executive support based upon 
a full appreciation of the importance of training, 
and (2) efficient supervision throughout the or- 
ganization. Finally, efficient training programs 
should not add to overhead cost; training should 
be worth more to an organization than the cost of 
keeping it in operation.—Dick Carlson. 


20. Dean, James S. In-service training for com- 
mand officers. Pub. Management 22 (8) August, 
1940: 238-40.—Correspondence courses for command 


officers are now accepted as integral parts of the 
fire and police training programs of Sacramento. 
The courses used are those offered by the Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration con- 
ducted by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. The conference method under the direction 
of a group instructor furnished without cost by the 
Department of Vocational Training of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education is employed in 
both training programs. All other costs are met 
by the city government. Other training courses such 
as those given by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and fire fighting courses offered by the State 
Department of Education have been given in 
Sacramento’s in-service training program. Sacra- 
mento has learned several things about the ad- 
ministration of these correspondence courses, in- 
cluding such things as: the course should be com- 
pulsory; individual answers are more valuable than 
group answers; the city should pay all expenses; 
the city should provide the time for group meet- 
ings; and application of principles taught to active 
local problems is most valuable. The correspond- 
ence courses have developed an enthusiastic em- 
ployee attitude toward in-service training and also 
an interest on the part of higher administrative 
officials in providing training opportunities for 
subordinate employees.—Boynton S. Kaiser. 


21. Michelmore, Laurence. Wayne staffs Detroit. 
Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 (5) May, 1940: 291-295.— 
Wayne University is conducting an in-service train- 
ing program as a community project in cooperation 
with the State Board of Control for vocational 
Education and with aid from the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, and several govern- 
mental agencies. The emphasis of the program is on 
training for local government in the Detroit area, 
although there is some training for state and 
national government. The program is flexible in 
course length, and in inclusion of both pre-entry 
and post-entry training. It includes undergraduate 
offerings in a wide field; graduate programs in 
social work and public administration; special con- 
ferences; non-credit in-service training courses; co- 
operative work on departmental training programs. 

The undergraduate offerings of various kinds re- 
sult in one-third of Detroit's college trained re- 
cruits coming from Wayne. An interneship program 
might be desirable. Half the students in the social 
work program are employed by government agen- 
cies in the Detroit area, as are a majority of those 
in public administration. More unique is the in- 
service training program which consists both of 
late afternoon university courses and of depart- 
mental courses. Since the fall of 1937, fifty-six 
classes have been held with a total enrollment of 
1,600. Both staff functions and specialized line sub- 
jects have been treated. Courses have varied from 
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eight to forty hours; fees from $1.00 to $5.00. In- 
structors are usually public officials, but occasionally 
from Wayne or other faculties. 

Courses for certain departments are entirely free, 
the department paying the portion of the cost not 
reimbursable from vocational education funds. 
Welfare employees are being instructed in psy- 
chiatric social work, case work, and supervision; 
motor coach operators in coach mechanics and 
operations; water department employees in pub- 
lic relations. Objection may be made to a university 
engaging in these in-service projects. However, the 
faculty probably know the jobs better than does 
the agency engaged in other adult education ef- 
forts.—George C. S. Benson. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


22. Farmer, Eric. Accident proneness and acci- 
dent liability. Occupational Psych. 14 (3) July, 1940: 
121-131.—Accident proneness is defined as the per- 
sonal factor that determines differences in accident 
rate between individuals equally exposed; acci- 
dent liability as the sum total of all the factors de- 
termining accident incidence. Of the accident 
liability factors, (1) the age of the worker seems to 
have little effect on mature workers although among 
young workers under twenty the accident rate de- 
creases sharply with increasing age; (2) the acci- 
dent rate decreases with the length of experience 
but it has been shown statistically that age is a 
more important factor than experience, especially 
among the younger workers; (3) fatigue is a con- 
tributory factor, the accident rate varying in direct 
proportion to the number of hours worked; (4) 
methods of work, including congestion, awkward 
corners, bad floor surfaces, and the speed of ma- 
chines increase accident incidence; (5) ventilation 
and atmospheric conditions are positively associ- 
ated with the accident rate, and optimum tempera- 
tures for different types of work have been found; 
(6) poor lighting, as illustrated by too great a dif- 
ference in illumination between work bench and 
floor level, especially in gangways has caused many 
accidents; (7) glare, because of the after-images it 
leaves on the retina is an important factor; (8) the 
accident rate increases directly with the speed of 
production; and (g) the density of traffic increases 
road accidents. That some individuals are more 
prone to accidents than others can be shown by 
both records and psychological tests. Further, those 
who are prone to one kind of accident are likewise 
prone to other kinds of accidents. It was also found 
with some 14,000 dockyard workers that variation 
in time lost made practically no difference in ac- 
cident rate. Persons who are slow and inaccurate 
on certain psychological tests of the sensori-motor 
type tend to have a higher accident rate than others, 


and while the predictive value of these tests is not 
high it is consistent from one group to another. 
The accident rate of both “prone” and “non-prone” 
workers increases with the amount of strain placed 
on them. No relationship has been found between 
variations in intelligence and variations in accident 
rate. At least one experiment has shown that the 
more emotional persons have a higher accident 
rate. The war has brought on conditions in which 
special precaution must be taken with regard to 
working hours and the induction and training of 
new workers, especially young workers. The acci- 
dent rate during this period must be watched very 
closely and efforts made to keep it low, despite the 
fact that emotional strains may tend to raise this 
rate. Industrial unrest is apt to be more prevalent 
because of these strains and, as increases in the 
accident rate may cause strife, the accident rate 
assumes even more than its usual importance.— 
Edgar F. Van Buskirk. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


23. Cole, Remsen J. A survey of employee attitudes. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 4 (3) September, 1940: 
497-506.—Using the poll method, the attitudes of 
Philadelphia workers toward their jobs, their em- 
ployers, and company policies were surveyed. Only 
one employee out of every four thinks that he is 
being paid commensurate with the company’s 
financial ability, a result of wishful thinking con- 
cerning company income, which can be corrected 
only by the intelligent dissemination of financial 
information about the company. Employees with 
diversified labor experience hold more favorable 
attitudes toward their jobs and employers than 
singly employed men. They appear to be a greater 
asset to industry, being above average in intelli- 
gence, adaptability, versatility, initiative and am- 
bition; thus capable of understanding a wage struc- 
ture and possessing potential development. Manage- 
ment holds the favor of labor where a personal 
relationship between the two exists. Union men 
appreciate their jobs more than non-union men 
because they understand company finances; they 
lack loyalty, however, because of the dependence 
on the union. Further, union workers seem to be 
against management, but not necessarily “for” 
unions. Generally, women are negative in their at- 
titudes toward jobs, management, and _ policies. 
They are more prone to criticise. Men are more 
stable workers and marriage affects their attitudes 
little. The native white race is close to general 
average in attitude; the negro is amazingly vacilla- 
tory in his opinions; the foreign born worker is 
decidedly negative and depressed. Long employ- 
ment (more than five years) brings forth favorable 
attitudes, while the two to five year group is most 
dissatisfied.—George Wilgus. 
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24. Griswold, Glenn. Humanized employee rela- 
tions: Studebaker an example. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 4 (3) September 1940: 487-496.—The Stude- 
baker Corporation, the largest of the “independent” 
automobile manufacturers, has been free of any 
serious labor disturbances in all of its eighty-eight 
years of existence, although it is a part of an in- 
dustry which has experienced serious and costly 
labor controversies. Unquestionably this is a result 
of the founders’ abiding faith in the dignity of 
human relations, the disregard for anything that 
smacks of paternalism, and the willingness to offer 
assistance and counsel to all employees at any time. 
Out of these relationships grew a family tradition 
at Studebaker. The sons of employees always had 
preference when jobs were available. And thousands 
of them were taught their crafts by their own 
fathers. The Studebaker factory workers are or- 
ganized under the C. I. O., the original agreement 
being consummated without quibbling or stalling. 
Actually the completion of the contract amounted 
to no more than putting in writing a policy that 
already existed. Complaints rest on a day by day 
interpretation of the contract. The atmosphere in 
which collective bargaining was conceived at Stude- 
baker and the genial attitude and respect the 
management has for the workers are the basic 
reasons why an intangible and informal system of 
industrial relations works here. Responsibility is 
on the job with authority. Management is always 
within five minutes of the focal point of any prob- 
lem. Situations are dealt with fairly, decisively and 
promptly. Every man knows his problem will reach 
the management and that the decision made will 
recognize not only his rights but his dignity as an 
individual.—George Wilgus. 


25. Parks, Donald S. Effects of unionism I, nation- 
wide. Personnel J. 19 (3) Sept. 1940: 82-87.—With 
the exception of certain activities in highly union- 
ized plants, the advent of unionism has had little 
adverse effect on the general personnel program, 
and it need not have any considerable effect so 
long as labor and management cooperate whole- 
heartedly in the solution of their mutual problems. 
This conclusion was reached by the 1940 Class in 
Personnel Management of the University of Toledo 
as a result of a nationwide survey. In response to 
questionnaires, forty nine replies representing ap- 
proximately 550,000 workers were received. In 
analyzing the results of the survey, certain cautions 
must be observed. First, but a small sampling of 
American industry was taken. Secondly, over half 
of the concerns reporting were between 75-100 per 
cent unionized and, accordingly, the results reflect 
conditions in companies which are most affected 
by the influence of unionism on the personnel pro- 


gram. 
Eight companies indicated that the selection of 


employees is given more care since the introduction 
of unionism. Three out of four companies indi- 
cating a decrease in selection devices and actually 
hire through the union. Five companies showing a 
change in absenteeism and tardiness—three increas- 
ing, two decreasing—were 75 to 100 per cent union- 
ized. Highly unionized companies showed a decrease 
in labor turnover. Unionism has exerted a bene- 
ficial effect on the safety programs of highly 
unionized plants. Ordinarily, safety devices are one 
of the first subjects of union-management coopera- 
tion. In highly unionized plants, recreational 
activities showed a significant change. Seven re- 
ported decreases, while only two indicated an in- 
crease. One concern reported that the decrease was 
due to the fact that management had let the union 
take over the supervision of these activities. Eleven 
of the firms replied that the union must be con- 
sulted in case of dismissal. Ten are 75 to 100 per 
cent unionized, again showing that only where the 
union is strong are activities greatly influenced. 
The same tendencies appear in the settlement of 
grievances. Significant and representative state- 
ments indicate a desire for cooperation between 
management and the union. The following is typi- 
cal: “A management which desires conscientiously 
to do a good job of employee-employer relationships 
will be affected very little by the widening scope of 
unionism.”’—F, R. Coop. 


26. Parks, Donald S. Effects of unionism II, Toledo. 
Personnel J. 19 (3) Sept. 1940: 88-92.—The general 
conclusion reached from the Toledo survey is 
identical with that arrived at in the nationwide 
survey—that with the exception of certain activities 
in highly unionized plants, the advent of unionism 
has had little adverse effect on the general personnel 
program, and it need not have any considerable 
effect so long as labor and management cooperate 
wholeheartedly in the solution of their mutual 
problems. Thirty-five questionnaires were received 
representing about 14,000 employees or over twenty 
per cent of the Toledo workers. As a result the 
relatively larger sample included in this local sur- 
vey lends greater validity to the conclusions reached 
than in the nationwide study. 

It is evident that Toledo is highly unionized. 
Membership is evenly divided between the A. F. of 
L. and the C. I. O., although the C. I. O. plants re- 
ported greater changes than did the A. F. of L. 
concerns. No definite explanation is apparent. 

A comparison of the two surveys shows that hir- 
ing procedure has been influenced more in Toledo 
firms than in the nation as a whole. Fifty per cent 
reported a change. Only three concerns reported 
that they hire through the union, indicating that 
hiring is still primarily a management function. 
Joining the union after hiring is more prevalent in 


Toledo due to the greater degree of unionization. 
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Whether the union must be consulted in cases of 
dismissal seems to depend upon the strength of the 
union in a plant as twelve of the thirteen answering 
this question “yes” were over 75 per cent unionized. 
The national and Toledo surveys were very simi- 
lar in the settlement of grievance procedure, in that 
joint representation is one of the first objectives of 


the union. Typical of the comments by manage- 
ment is the following “We must deal fairly and 
above board with labor. We should also realize that 
labor constitutes a potent force toward greater 
efficiency and production and should invite their 
suggestions and recommendations toward that 
end.”—F, R. Coop. 


In addition to PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW the 
Civil Service Assembly also issues pamphlets, special bulletins, 
and other publications dealing with public personnel problems 
and actwities. A list of these publications and their prices 
may be obtained from the Editorial Office of PUBLIC 


PERSONNEL REVIEW. 
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